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PSYCH [ATRIC INTERP RETATION OF 


ENIGM. MA NE CESSARY? 


ITLER’S coming and the 
train of event which followed his “all its isfo 
rise hi ave shocked and puzzle of i all ‘its hopes. 
reat numbe of people. le. How could Nazi- 


me the ruling pas passion of the German this Schuman employs the 
people? W hy are Germans so unreasonably W whole gamut of Fi reudian concepts. 
aggressive 2W hat accounts for their ruthles: f oa The discont ent of the lowe r middle class 


_treatme nt of non- Germs ans: ? Thes se and simi- attribute s toa denial of “normal and satis: 

dar questions have ¢ lefied an answer in terms of f fyi ing expression of sone id- eer es s- 
Motives and attitudes with which We are -siveness” to 


miliar, F rom this failure of common- sense of sin 


planation Tose the myth of the 


Enigma. 

‘The enigmatic conduct of Germany, sug- I, brought about the a am- 
sting —unus ui sual or h hid len _motives, would ‘atherland 
naturally stir the psychi: atrist ‘to action. In- | 
deed, a number of practitioners of the prevailing 
approach have attempted to solve Republic he e expla’ fact that it 


us. the enigma of G xermi an ivior. Two offered neither ade ‘quate mother symbols r nor 


example 's will suffice” to give e us the general symbols. The 


“drift of psychiatric arguments. The first of the yas 

‘Maple ihe Psyc choani ily tical tation toa a patriotism, which was. astr: ate pe im- 

a iil thet and had need for the phallic symbol of 
oe I bloody sw ord as an emblem of recove ered 


OF MICHI 


HE 
According to ism is 


chological mi alady with which the ar ship is is inte Schuman as most 
middle class In Germany—as a oup —Wi as expression of the pathological re- 
affected, ‘ ‘In the program of the Nazi party . ession to acne of the lower 1 


found found solace for all its Woes, forgiveness ofall ¢ 
Schuman, 


=) 
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Z 

nce 

writes Schuman, “were to be safely nestled | 

"in the all-embracing arms of t sliverer. If 


‘AMERIC. AN SOCIOL OGICAL REVIEW 
“the neurotic burgher could not quite return as: SYS stematic 
to the dark unconsciousness and the complete — page n, 
Security of = unborn foetus womb, 


“child. whole life for by gations. in contrast, our Reg 
' tural attitude, which is based on belief j n 
stern and loving father.” th e, which is | belief 
In line with ‘this an: alysis it. would be democratic institutions, he regards as essen-— 


Schuman contention that the conduct of tially” non-paranoid. We cannot understan( 


4 
‘mans cause y have a paranoid culture | 


_ Germans is an enigma to us because we the Ge rmans, as the ca 
expect them to act like normal human beings. and therefore react diffe rently do 
Actually, or are suffering from a collective to the same ne stimuli. 
and the mainspring: of their con- According to Dr. I Brickner,? the paranoid 
duct i is imbedded in the unconscious —in the tre end in Ge German culture hi aS ex xisted for over 
ire clas curren rend, Although 
‘Dr. Schuman’s a nent so sal In add | 
vet it has a “deceptive ring. n addi 
point Schuman lets us down. He fails to give | tion, it is chronic and pee agious 
Is any evidence of the presence of the well- calling Germ: culture pa iran 
defined clinical sy ymptoms o of Freudian mech- our own way of ‘life non- paranoid, Dr Bri ICk- 
anisms, He reasons simply by analogy md et pl tusibly accounts for ‘the fact that the 


substitutions. For avior of Ge rmans appears an enigma to t 
ample: a patriotic. G jerman is emotionally Yet the enigma itself is: not explained; in 


aroused by the fact that valuable provinces fact, Dr. Brickner makes it more obscure, 


been severed or cut off from the Reich ever. He tells us ir unmis takable 
‘through the V ersailles Treaty. «a “C astration” 7 ‘that because the ( German cultural attitude 
is” paranoid it does not follow that every 


German is paranoiac. E ven the conve 
“tional feeling w hich many rmans ‘the paranoié ic culture—t he 


Bs 


‘means of verbal 


iter 


m Nazis, Junkers 


| phobia,” although there is army y officers a are re not necessarily. para: 
- nothing whateve r to 0 indicate the ae of noiacs. ‘T hus, we witness s the strange : spect tacle { 
the characteristic symptoms of this comp ex, of pe aranoiac ac behavior without t a neuro-psy- q 
_ Further, the wish for a strong leader can be chological basis; that is, ay whole people 


described— figuratively speaking — —as a desire “have as do indiv idual pari anoié acs, yet are 


“to nestle in the all-embracing arms of a afilicted by | paranoia, co 


deliverer. ”” In turn, “nestling” suggests the eu such is the case, what advantage is there 
analogy to an ‘infant seeking “protection. ‘calling German culture paranoiac? ? In 
— made these verbal substitutions, justice to Dr, Brickner it should be pointed 


Schuma ceaeloiion that the s support of Hitle (out that at he is not interest d in causes ses, but 
ca 


regression to infantilism. is concerned \ with the pos st- war treatment of 


Germany, In line with his diagnosis, he ad: 
THE VIE WPOINT OF DR. BRICKNER -vocates for Germany the same kind of | 


therapeutic: treatment ; as that given to an in- 
mar and 
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er 


w 


. 


less Freudian , more circumspect inter- 
pretation is furnis hed by ‘Dr. Brickner. From 


his analysis it could be assumed that the a ‘prolonged educational It should 


ji conduct of Germany is an enigm ma to us be- be clear, however, that such therapy can be 


cause ise the attitude dominating German cul- effective only if by chance the u unknown: 


ere 
ture, its mores and ins titutions is radically causes of the peculiar trend of German cul- 
= from ours. In his opinion the dom- are” eliminated, 

ane 


Dr. Brickner’s analysis: 
inant cultural attitude of Germans is para- R. M—Is Germany Incurable ? Phila- 


ests” itself in such symptoms 


yr 
we 
P 
| 
ai 
un 
Fe | de 
per 
is 
tion 


offers nt} twill terms of social processes | should we go 
ion a ‘beyond the realm of social facts and invoke 
Ko joule that his deliberate failure: to the aid of p physiology, and finally, 
ards sider caus ave him in the should” fail physico- chemistry. 
cul. in Hence, prior to attempting any further 


experiments with the phy chiatric approach 
we should fi first ascert ain whether its -appli- 
be « causing the feve cation is n ores does not 


‘seem W 


} CRITIQUE : OF THE PSYC HIATRIC APPROACI 
Thee xamples s of Schun and Brickner’s new avenues have 


2 atric | interpretat leas f the German ‘results achieved thus 


an’s 


enigmé reveal a common we sakness in this to the 


approach to social phenome na. Psychiatric due time. 
concepts are concepts of individual psychol- — : T “athe are several hypotheses with which s O- 
ogy. If we apply them to institutions and ial scientists studying the German i 


collective behav ior without concerning our 


selves with the clinical symptoms or the ing 
neurological basis which they imply, we may 1 
produce some brilliant fireworks, but we 4 Se to the pss 
not provide ‘illumination, Our ability to ke 


‘understand, to predict and to control are 
i THE NATU RE © IE GERMAN 


n 
from our knowledge of causes; rea~ 


sees 


giv brief presentation 0 of this” 


soning by analogy ‘is substitute for causal 


hypothesis by way of. clarifying the ature 


Ther one other w hich warrants of the German enigma. A list of things puz-_ 
ailing people about Germany w ould include the 


following: a agg ressive ness. and militarist m, 
devotion to a leader,  docility, and discipline, a 


tive pe 

terms of individual, dis order, dislike for democratic ins stitutions, bel lief 
do social groups and classes of society have German superiority, persecution 0 of the Jews, — 

“person: lity of f the sar ame ‘structure as. the the torture of victims in 1 concentration camps. 

personality of an individual? At present we question is, is there a single item 

have no shred of evidence that this is the this list which | uniquely German? The 
se. In view of this, the attempt to explain answer is “no”! At all tim ies—in ps place, 

the German enigma by the “ neurosis” of a a an in all -places—at_ some 

” of groups which were doi ng, 


"social class, or the ‘ ‘paranoia” 
is equivalent to explaining one e unknown by - lieving the things we are ‘witnessing in Ger- 
many. particular, aggressiveness 


Wes tere 114 


2. 


st Bet 


should ay giance to a leader and the discipline synony- 

alway in the dictum of the great mous solidarity are. “well nigh universal 

attributes of such grouy ‘But perhaps the 


rench sociologist Durkheim 3 namely, 
Germans are more aggressive than. are other 


fac ts.” ations: P rofessor orokin answered 


question. ‘He gives us comparative per- 
centages 2 by leading Euro- 


Ap 


The logical: ‘this rule is that only | if turies, Heading ‘the pain with 


a ‘satisfactory explanation Veblen, ry into the Nature of 


Method, _* Sorokin, P- ~Social and 


— 

ture rule are still in | 
t to be explored. The 

| 
lica- 

on 

; in = 
cure ya 
rms | 

here 
cade 
1 In- 
and 7 

n be- aspects oi_social structure, on group mores. 
hi 

we 
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>oland E Eng ‘It this” anachronism— this backw ard- 


cent, closely followed , Eng- 
ae Russia. bottom of list is ness” of Germ: an conduct—which forms the 


y Italy of the G enigma. 


ERICA 


te 


Russia is at the top of the lis t. E ng 


a close Ger rm ‘At the cate of the Middle Ages two Fines 


— 


vicious, in their. “sible. First, a ni ition ak with the 


Concerning this phase, p past ‘discard traditional values, develop n new 
fessor Hearnshaw’ informs n the institutions. his possibility: was most 

1800 E ngland, F rance and thoroughly re valized by France and E nel and. 


were then the aggressors, Secondly, nation could retain its ‘old values 


and institutions, m erely adapting them to 


perfidy, selfishne changed conditions. Phis possibility. has heen 


‘dominion and p er “which we attribute ‘realized by Ge rmany 


Germany today. — Germany: is not backwar its develop. 
Let us consid er some | other: > ment. It has merely dev veloped differently. 


dist. With the e: eption of ‘Hollan ; yo than did some of the other E uropeans nations 


nation of which part of its” population: con- and the United | States. However, this de- 
them at one time = velopment meant thi at Germ: any retained 
of E ngli and in the ‘SV ste of values, se ntime nts ¢ 
y, of pain n the sth, and of which | were _abandoned by 
1gth, are as black as | “nai e Germa ins con 
lan record of ‘the 2 20th, tinue to ac t “in ways which were once recog 
inally, the sadism of the concentration nized and ed by other nations 
finds its match in the sadism of the which they “now: cons ide strange ar 
Spanish: innume ning othe desirable. For the s same re: ason, while the 
cases of torture throt words: use re th e same, _ the German: 
od with his tory speak | 
a fact ‘that a group aves as the Ger- “underst we long r under 
mans do cannot call forth surpris e. Th he and theirs. They br: and us decadent: we 


call them wic ed. 


sible wa 
"repeated innumerable times Specifics ally, what chi te rized the differs 
not puzzle us. ‘It is therefore clear ence between Germany and the Western n 
German conduct as such is not tions? ‘Mainly this : thorough, often 
nes 
we are puzzled by German conduct i lism. bu 
hot _becaus of its existence, but _beca use ‘The “nobilit ‘and. pr In tr 


is pré acticed their place the bourgeoise became the ruling 
y igh ass although the ¢ competition | for r power 


intellectual and caltural achiev eme nents, afforded by the 1 rising labor cle Iss preve 
the chronis sm which disturbs To the former from est: ablishing their own ver 


1ggressive warfare, to “desire the sub- = of abs olutis tic 


of other people, to live un an 
authoritarian regime—all this seer 


Wi out of t t une sg modern times, ‘in W whi the 


= 


oe 


lh contrast, Gern rmany never had ; a “<ocial’ 


Hearnshaw, I the . Aggressor 
gh the Ages, Ne 


— 
a 
77 
ae) 
Its political doctrine. Its economic doctrine 

q an 


ms, they wel re _mere oper ri itions 
‘am-lined feudalism for modern us 
essential features were reti ained._ 
class did not change, The first thing to which our attention i i 
in mode garb, rem: ained ‘power r drawn is the fact that many things happened 
political doctrine of this class is the mono- Wes tern, 0 which G vermany 
cratic state, based d upon allegiance to a dyna: 
or “Fue ‘hrer, and a hierarchy which pe 
the whole structure of the: nation. Its century. 
onomic doctrine is patrimony, the benevo- — even as late as the middle of the roth cen- 
“en state -with t the economic interest sub- tury, Was a conglome ration of of 
ed to the px political interest of the state. rincipalities. 
sock al doctrines : authority duty, and Engl were world em- = 


“honor, , and the dictum that the in individual eas and \ we re e thus subjected to an inten- 
< 


fort 
etre: 


is ‘the se rvant of the s state. 


This state of affairs produced | many forms ne Hi in: 


udjustme nt which are peculi ar to er: The was Tit tle intern: il as: travel 
many. The most characte ristic of these ar from ¢ one. principality to another was diffi-. 


hon 
reoccupatio yn with stat ult Consequently, Germany was extremely 


ciety. France and England we 


Subse rvience and political i ignorance of essors. iv p to ‘the time of Frederick the 
the masses, fostere red by the ai authorits Great Germa inv was always the victim. The 
patrimonial n nature of the” regime in ~Ger- Westert n Ni ations gre and prosperous 


d 


strong: cethnoc ntrism in- the country de- ited. he 7 
ducted by. a sense of isolation apieniiparenl accom- War alone killed three-fourths of the Gen rl 
panied ‘the nce of Ger many from the” population, scorchec hed the c country 


trend ester ruins whieh took several ge nerations t 
Under tens sion, as in this war, build. 


sm becomes extreme. The Ge F ranc E were industrialize 


people: regard themselves as a “master 1840. Gen rmany did id not unde rtake 


while non- G re ‘rmans are considered as a d ation on until 1 Until then it hi ad 
ferent species, which permit: needed no_ markets. | When Germany found 
tre ated without the restraint of moral itn reeded ther m, it discove al- 


this ins tance we are WI itnes cere no “ready occupied. 


rely case of the of f rom these 


return to ‘the events affected Germany d 


stett 


“continued al strife 
just 


of rent pre misc 
‘the behavior of diff 


4 


: T here still re > que estion of what | which. other nations had broken with the — 


caused Germany’s ] 
‘velopment different from that | ved by 
Western Na became the : saviors of the nation 


our = made it a world power. “recovery 


progre ssed sufficiently 


sulted from the Teade ship of the Prussian 


— 
4 
ew 
— 
de 
ned 
OQ 
In Holy 
s and. natural- Roman Empire and the 
h 
— 
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AMERICS OCIOL! OG IC. AL REV 

he organization which they ct created - from its initial shock. k. W hen it went into ac- co 
“accomplish this feat beca came cherished — ‘tion, its first move was to direct its efforts. 
German institutions. T hese were feudal to to lifting the odium of defeat from the mili- 


core, but because they worked they were tary caste. This was accomplis shed hed by an 


- 


> 


per rpetuated. 3 adroit maneuve r er which force the nev new 


Germany’s position in E urope, , the | fact ernment t to) pe perform humiliating of 
that the nation ceased to be a pawn in signing the Armistice, _and later t the Ver. 


international politics, th the final aici of | sailles Treaty. At the same time the idea 
far and wide that the 


Germany under ‘Bis smarck— all this” broadcast 
achieved by the | sword. Hence military “stabi ed in the back’ and never de- 
caste established itself as the mainstay of the feated. was ace 


ted itself because it. re- ‘ ‘temporarily suspended” by armistice 


as at happe ‘ned in Germs any after 192 20 tells 
pre- the story of the come- k staged by 


state became the class 


= 


4526 


cone 
into all aspects ee German life. The cunt... 
the school, the family—all were drawn into wit 


its orbit structure of ‘the. stat e was ‘ite alled back the army to restore” order; 


patrimonial: thus, feudal to the core. It é , while “the Kaiser went, the C 


perpetuated itself because ‘it brought order ‘remained.” It also. soon bec: ame 


prosperity. iat in addition” to the “more 
the old reg gime remained. The serva- 
_ tive and loy al personnel of the state bureauc- 
virtually remained intact. The judiciary 
I should like to answer o one not | re-manned, and the controls of in- 
more question. What bearing does the dustry al nd banki ng -remaine d in he same 


(és esis have ‘upon ev ents? hands. These circumstances gave the ruling» 


was unable afraid to 
conditions in Germ: any, r In 1919 


4 


WIBRARIES 


& tere 


AGA 
sue 


iS 


wi 
cw 


sringboard necessi ry for its re- 


the outbreak of the prese wes? to power. 
ee my hy pothesis is correct, it should be The e problem | of f restoring. the economic life 
ossible to account for these happenings of the nation was eas sily solved. We helped 
& the results of actions di irected toward the ¢ gene erously - with loans, | with 1 which the Ge ser 
perpetuation of the established order. A vast military votentiality— rebuilt t a 
of material in support of this renovated. An inflation was dt o wipe 
tion is available, I have space { for only a bare out internal indebtedness vhen the 
1918 the German army was defeated. structed so that the republi gi ould 
‘Sociologically speaking, this meant that the e 


the eyes of ‘the 
- class, failing the nation | for the first 


o= 


in of its position In the meantime, se ecret training troops 
pars aly zed, Ww as irried in the vas st forests of P Prussia, 


and the of fa rather chaotic and point- Russ sians ns bligingly permitted the 

uprising— alled me “November Revo- German stall build factories” on Russian 


eins of gov ernment. soil, new Weapons were 


le 
g 
6th 
& 
ny to % 
| h chaot i 
} 
: 
ru 
Hi 
for 
lio 
ant 
“191 
|) 


formers. 
One all- 


final coup which \ was ‘the abolition of the 


republican regime —the task 0 
| support 


te was able fora a popular na- 


Among these groups was one hose propa: 


pi irticularly successful 


da Was 
Jed I by a. tireless and shrewd organizer, an 


effective orator—a former corpora named 


pty to the sole ‘group in power in 
Ge rmany. 
diant leader and ‘the connivance of the 


were ‘the: mores of 


to sell to” ‘his 

In this he succee ded through bril- 
ruling cla ASS 


who wis shed use its 


dis appoint the 


n power did not 


H fitter. F By 192 3 his ‘group as So powerful 


tempt to drive 
ZY office. The march failed , but Hit! 

‘came a national figure. | 
He became the favore ed ca indidate of the 
= class for the positio n of | leader of the 
popul ar movement they we sired. Other na 
tionalistic grou were ordered to join 
Hitler party. The army furnished instrt 

for storm troopers; industrialists place 


lions. at ‘Hitler’ dis sposal. The courts on 


their: eyes to the crimes of his fallower 


| and bureauc rats 


pa reestablished in full 


needed to 


showdown on world | domination. 


itarian 


One ‘thing remained to crown’ this achieve 
: the unification of Europe under Ger- 
man rule, which had been the goal of the 

ate class in 19! 4. More room, more re- 
more sl: ive workers for Germ ny 
to acquire sufficient power an 
for 


face E ngland | and the U ‘nited States fo 


source: S, 


=" 


The ‘motive for aggression was there—_ 
the ‘opportunity. The world wi as “unpre- 


pared, w as unwilling or inca able. uniting 
a 


oft his most inde party me 
gove ronment Posts 
nt gove Ss WS 
However, the support of the ruling cio 
alo one did not account for Hitler’s succe 
Hl r was able to win the allegiance of mil- 
lions of Germé ans because he appealed 
deeply rooted Sentiments and tradition 
q 
party me embers was familiar to Gern lans. 
Was something to which they were accu 


and of which they approved, because 


assoc iated it with: the period prior to 


191 when Germany was" strong, orderly 
anc prospe rous, The new “order had brought 


nothing but. disappointme nt and humilie ation. 


To the t many w ho bore these sentiments, the <i 


teturn to the old order—streamlined by 


mbers held i im- 


was said ‘and done by and his 


main unaffected. All evidence points to 


_the-back” explanation i is being spread. repa- 


agains st the German menace. The occasion 
“te action arose when I ’oland challenged Hit- 

The German army struck a mighty blow, 
hich by only a hair’ fell short 


Again Germany is dete ated, Ww a ge nuine 

? 

tary disaster ‘this: time: “There is nothing to 
support the bsgemouesd of such a d 
ment. W hile Germans ained ar and bee 


the 
fact that t the ruling ¢ class has prepared to con 


tinue ‘its rule. A new version of the ‘ ‘stab- in 


rations have made to go. underground 


al Fehme court saw to the elimination by vio- National 
ots obstructionist and potential in- solution. ll his ideas to the 

iter did not have to sell his i 

he — 
the | he again awed the world with Ger-_ 4 

of 
ed 
a | 

Id 


organization. 
W hen Ge rmany eve ntt earns its place 


patriotism is not 
as an “equi tal me ‘mbet rin such an organization, 


and defeatists are ruthlessly eliminated. 
trigues aiming at new post- war alliance are_ ‘it is possible. that the German 1 people, through 


already underway, and the technical ground | _ their participation, will derive benefits which _ 


a work for rapid recovery | of the military po- will enable them to satisfy their needs | in 
‘tentiality has be en n laid. to the one employe ed hereto- 
_ Ther re is Tittle ground for , ne amely, by self- reliance. A steady rising 

essf standard of living resulting: 
of | fe i an cooperation, could in itself materially 


aes to re egard their belie fs w8 institu- contribute to the deve lo opme nt of a new cul. 


e because tural attitude Germany, 
‘Treating Germany for paranoia. will n Not 


do it, neither ther st be of 
in a 1 situation where e only a drastic 


a In my opinion 1 ther re is only « one condition ae of the basic conditions of living can 
tip vor of a social 

struction of Ger ‘rmany. 


es 


= 
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POLITICAL CLASS! 


C. Cox 
Tuskegee Institute 


however, it may b to 


emained i in so so ill-d de fined running view of the e liter: rature. The two 
a condition as that of class. We cannot, for volumes of the Yankee ( 
ins stance, comprehend clearly what is Se ries” are the most elaborate atte mpts | to. 
by the concepts social stratification,” study social classes in 1 the United States.’ 
pe rialist sm, ruling class, race conflict, { fascism, = Here the authors accumulated a considerable 
communism, and s so on we e know what quantity of di ata which supposed to” 


n. At character rize “ six social clas ses and seven 
‘rate, the on this subjec t is” differe ent kinds of social structures.’ In an 


There seem 1 to be two principal | Teasons 
: (a) a non- “realizi ition that of nal and W ale ‘no social class 


Ww 
differer nt writer: rs may re fer to quite “distinct cou ld be d iscovered. The authors inquire: 


social under the s “Do socia classes exi ist? We hear less than 


formerly of the ‘upper,’ ‘middle, and ‘lower 
‘social classes. ne owev wever, hear much 


we “shall hope to dis inguish two about ‘class | ss’ and ‘class 


primary meanings of the concep 


to characterize them briefly. To one of these Lloyd ‘Warner and Paul S. The So- 
Life of a Modern Community and T he Status 


meanings we shall hall apply ‘the term social class. an 
System ofa Modern New Hi uven, 


a to the other lass. A brief and respectively. 


A any of the Social Structure ‘a England 
London, 1927, 


GAN 


TA 


~ 


OF 


— 
| A will break tne sol ITV Oe (We en tu fi 
4 ‘say 
| 
wee 
| 
Apri 
Beals | wy ‘ 


Pres book, “The Soc ial Life of a 

‘Community, C right Mills ‘that 

- the authors might have been saved many ¢ 

? rious error | had they cons sulted the theoreti 
work of Max Weber on social classe 

Mills himself, however, seems to have been 


ie in the detailed characteristics of socia 


vi 


4 lasses, and the fundamental question as to 

Whet nethe social” classes should have been. 

— found at all by the authors is never broached. 
M. Maclver also admits his i 


upon Mi; ax Weber for his discussior 


subject. Says 
sha . . mean by a any 
portion o a munity w hich is 
the rest primarily by 


he, sense of status, 


plex industrialized society.” 


he | le posit ition of writers” 


in nag economic terms. This 
ive mode of de finition, generally : main- 
‘ti ined by the _followe 
stresses a very, important factor com- 
m underlies class dis , but it i 
More specifi 


-lare res: 


em civilization the Marais t dichotomy is too 

“sweeping t to fit the facts of the class system. 

So ) broad a - divis sion and so ‘sh. urp a cleavage 


are more applic: able to a feudal order, such ; as 


that of pre-revolutionary y Rus ia, than a con 


Indeed, Karl Frederick Enge 
are extremely: 


gave no clear definition of ass, t the 


economic "politic al, or ecc le siastic power 


the ‘distinctive modes of life and cultural. 


"expressions corresponding to them, which draws 
“class apart from class, gives cohesia 


and stratifies the whole soc ciet 
4 


In illus this concept Professor Ma 
er asserts owner- farmer 


te nant- farmer (in North America) 


4) 
social class as have defined i 


broader ¢ stinction may 


in the name of the pride of race, such | as that: 


‘between the West European stocks and the 


class struggle. Freemen— 
plebeian, , lord serf, 


rand journeyman, oppressor and 
in constant: oppos sition to 
another, carried on an unint terrupted, hid- 


en, now open fight, a fight that each time -ende 
either r in a revol ution, reconstitution of ‘societ 


at large, or in common tuin of the contending 


classes. The modern bourgeois. society that 


has sprouted fi from the ruins: of feudal society 


‘not done away with class” antagonisms. It 
has but estab lis shed n new classes, new conditions 


of oppression, new forms of struggle in place 


“new immigrant,” be tween Gentile and the Jew. 
But these barriers do not create clearly defined 


social classes, and some > of the m see to 


“transitions al lines, bec ming less determ rminative 


in the degre e in which cultural differences ne 


tween groups are merged ‘in the | new environ- 


ment. Oniy the racial barrie r of color com- 


ely” resists the triumph rant claim: of wealth: 
to be at length the chief determinant of class, 


pi and this defeat is less decisive because of the | 


general poverty of the colored people." prejudice cd_them Marxists, ; At 


i In | a way typical of the majority of An 
and English social scientists Mach 
The {merican Sociological Revier w 
pril, 1042, : 
Society, New ork, 103 
“Ibid., pp. 170-71. 


can 


old ones. Our _—. the epoch of the bour- 


geois ie, | ‘possess 
ture: it has class antagonisms. 


Society as a is more and more 


| 


, however, this distinctive fea-— 
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If class warfare is a fact it should be questions 
lace possible for the Statistician to estimate the class strugg e. 
on, strength of the battalions ranged against 
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&§ | he ded ertainiv ~ d 
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he history of all hitherto existing society 

s the history = 4 
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This is the kind of thinking that probably 

think that Max Weber has completed Karl 

a Manifesto, Charl 
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unfinis hed definition of class "Marx classes,” and our ‘political 
beg gun a definitive statement in the classes.” To him “estates are large unions | 
classes” 


the other hand, are 
He recognizes many types of class ‘possess- ‘_—_ indiv idualistic 1 unions he Id toge ther ex 


‘ing or property class,” bs “earning or income te rally by common inte rests in an economic 
~ class .” and “subdivisions of these, but here system and mechanically integrated in a com- 


class ps Ss munity.’’* Estates develop naturally as 
class becomes: a classification rather than a "Estat evelop naturally as a 
iol »gzical concept. Moreover, such passages function of ‘community life, but they are 


ociolog 


s th 1e following call for basic clarification: 4 — entiti es, “To this inner na 


rolitical signilic an 
The org: cance 


acome where a legal com- 
asis rty ) it becomes a mos st e rywhere a gal com- 
basis of property is pot ag it does” ever) 


necessarily lead to class and class munity y and is integr: tela 1s such, certai 
revolution. The decidedly ‘positive ely ‘privilege tasks, in the \ hole of the state... . The 


property class of slave owners often exis sts side tate ee itself fas. bei eing a part of a great or 


by side with the much less positively privileged  ganis sm, tow hose aims it subordina ate: s its own 


class of peasants, even with the “declassé,” fre- sims’ v4 * Quite different trom the. estate 


quently without any feeling of class antagonism. (political cl: ass) 


A classical example of the lack of class 


antagonism was the relation of the “poor white The | class does | not. arise in a natural way, but 


to the planters in the Southern States. it. Is created artificially . To be sure, certain 


The “poor white trash” far more hos tile “communities of destinies “of life are present, but 


re 
the Negroe not that easy living together in a natural com m- 
b The class presents a consciously 
q 1 
. p rob: ably no writer has stated this sub ject veloped conviction of belonging together there 

> ac > 

80 intelligibly as” Werner Sombart He die: fore, class cohesion is brought from the 
ishes betw een (Sti inde 2), “soci al outside, spe eak, Ww ay of -Teflective 
process of conscious So long a com- 


is munity of int erest has not been impressed on the — 

especially irtschaft consciousness of the individuals, the class will 
-Tiibingen n, 1922, Vol. I, Ch. II, “Stinde und Klas- 
sen,” and Vol. Il, pp. gry Klasse, Stand, "Ot come into being. Therefore, a class has lass 
_— Parteien.” ” For some discussion of Weber see Ot hmar - consciousness, but we consider it to be nonsense 
Spann in the Handwérterbuch Der Staatswissen- to Spe ak of class-honour, to which some con 
“Klasse und Stand.” scious process of class-solidarity corresponds. 
For instance WwW eber | concludes: “In our termi- ‘Sombart defini itely recognizes | class (polit 
nology ‘classes’ are not communities; ; they merely ea class) as. a conflict group, but a thinks 

-‘Tepresent possible, and frequent, bases for com-_ 

- munal action. We may speak of a ‘class’ w hen ( 1) ‘the social class s [political clas ss | is an en- 
é number of people have in common a specific causa ‘tirely. modern formation. knows 
‘component of their life chances, in so far as (2 ) only germs of social cle The latter 

this component. is represented exclusively by eco- in | 


int erests in a the possession of goods and : 
cent history.”’ Accordingly he con-— 


as a bour- 


ARRAS 


& 


WAT 


a hese points refer to fee situation Ww vhich we may 


CE 


“supply por ng “external” life fate, and an 1 litical class struggle ai 
internal life fate, in so far as this “chance is s deter- 

mined by the amount and kind of power, or lack ‘ an thi at 
of such, to dispose of goods or services in a market so strata | in our society. ~The 
‘situation. The term ‘class’ ‘Tefers to any group « 
people that is found in the same class situation.” * Der. Modern Kapitalismus, ‘Miinchen und ! 


Gerth and Mills translation from Wi irtschaft und ig, 1028, II, p. 


Gesellschaft, part 3, = Iv in Politics, October, p. 1092. 


Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, V ol. 4 17 178. 
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4 Fi, we 
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nions _In other 


d we of “persons | forming a social- 
asses stratum more or less clearly delimited | 
rex constitutes a social 
omic ‘tion structure, limits, howev er, : 

com. disapy year in a fog. We designate these also in economic resource and where 
German by the term “Stand,” or “ordre” held by indiv iduz ils. as s transmissible property, 


iE rench, and “class” in E nglish, but only with, social status ordinarily correlates directly | 
some such “middle,” the Mi ttel- with the extent of land owners hip. In western 


society feudalism, and indeed — feudalism 


gr ps iously. ha ve ‘nothing to. ‘with an 
oups wherever it is found, Tepresents this form) of 
estate or a class in the previously designated 


mes ining, for they really exist as a unity only in estate society, fe udal sys stem be 
the conception (in der Vorstellung) of statisti- thought of society living on ‘frozen 
cians, social theoreticians, social pedagogues capital”; ; its status structure i is conseq ly 
~ other third persons. This social structure is con-— 


ceived of by dividing the members of a com- SOCIAL CLASSES 
munity into” (mos stly) three or ac- term soci: al cla ss has been. frequently 


y } n upper, 
“cording to to their incor me: at uP; to the status sy ‘stem of modern urban 
a lower stratum." 


(MICHIGAN LIBRARIES 


we e shi all now atte a brief charac- Tike ours. 


rization of I classe po- later ages 
itical classes. for the most. t part, it has suy rersec led 


a eudalism. The remarkable fact is that it has 7 
ated all interstitial social forces among 
There are no estates in modern, c capite list status groups, so that the s status system is oa 
— society. E states are social st atus stré ata, which longer r stratifie “1 In other words there re are, in 
rdinarily develop relatively static social -capitali st society, no social classes amenable 


orders, To be ‘sure, the term estate in 
nglish language, like. Stand in the Ge rman tem does e ah but 


. “and état in int the Fre nch, ha: as ay variety of ‘mean- rather r a continuum; 5 eae is s atomized, and an 
‘ings. It m. may, be correctly - employed to mean. 


status, degree of rank, position in the world, | 
‘state, Public, property , Profession, social “cial clas Isses social classes are e merely hheu- 


= 


class. pe so on. But the me aning with w hich 


shall be concerned is that of a social ¢ or- the 

der or stratum of society; and we shall mean a LASS 

by an estate system a society divided into” The term politica 

estates, F rom a political point of view, — 

estate may be thought of as one of the orde ‘social ‘phe nomenon us ually “called cl — 
or ‘ ‘social class’ from that which we have 


previously described as social class. Ins on 


of a body politic, having expressed or 


the t term ‘the d 


‘plied legal cl aim to some degree « of _impor-— 
“tance in the gov ernment. rom the point of 
cial structure, | an estate ma 


ding in rela- see the preset I 
Journal of Negro Edu stom, 
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sas socially superior or 
tain 
| 
the 
con- 
nks 
no 4 = 
Social divisions of society, stan 
; 


vidently at the Indi The political 
social classes At any rate, not only social 
the designation may be of Te Ss Significance itself but | also struggles for the | institu 
‘than its n meaning. “a nev, mor more or or less, well- defined sy 
e 7 political class is a power group which — p ave revolt, for ins tance, may be 


to be organized for Pr a only are eaction to social al pressure without any 
ar 


s is never for it positive “designs on the social order. 
y olitical classes seem to » become a ch allense 
onscious. Those persons in , whose in- to the exis ting system not from in icreasing 
ter rest economic order is mainly function-— “misery of its membe Ts ‘Sot from. incre: easing 
‘ing are ording arily calle d the ruling class. The es and influence. In mode! 
litical class w Is for the « over- times the colonik al- 
1 is commonly me and manufac turers, ins 
“Although the finance ‘Ame rican 
Ire nc h Revolution, of course, is 
sons from a pihaieo: sector of the: pons status classic of bourgeois revolutions in 
may include persons from every feudal ruling classes were “virtually” 


Position. “Hence we do not. speak | of a po- lated. The urrent cycle of cle 

-Titical class” é forming a status pyramid.’ puts the social sy ‘stem of the. sie 

In other words, members a political trial; and the —— cons titute the r 

4 class ordinarily have a common interest and lution: nary class, 
acomm n purpose but n not necessarily, com- 
mon status. Therefore these cla asses are not 

thought of as social-class strata; but as 

_ ganizations arrayed face to face against each” 


othe. Furthermore, unlike the ‘social class,” correct 


the political class seeks. to. attract me embe int the re are social | 
itself, and group solidarity criteria f for segre: gating g sociz al class ses in mod- | 


"valued, ‘Social solidarity, n urbe n but they err in n identifying 


GHIGAN LIBKA 


aan 


re me mbe rs of 7 litical ¢ isses, yet no one 


ch allen nges the. al s stem, it is a can tke. the seriousnes of their p purpose 
ical cla as: ‘Howe ve r, the \ landals | ‘ho il- at et trograd, Madrid, : Athens. War arner 
" and Lunt do not really show that they have 


the Spanish adventurers, who | isok ited social ¢ ch ASSeS, while Maclver aclver ‘seer ms 


the social sy stem of the Indians in he West | to have confus sed esti ate social clas: isse sses, politi- 


cal classes, race relations, and divisions within 


Naples, August 11, 1922, -politice al classes, 
ussolini called the F ascists ‘a new political class.” ingel celebrated 
e est or class, presumes 
inclusion of ev ery individual; but, although the ‘tended ne be an historical description mn of ¢ 
outcome of political-class struggle invariably affects ri 
social condition of every individual in ‘the 
ciety, the immediate contending political “classes” may 
_ include only a minority of the population. In other guilk -mas ster 
words, the political classes may have a “phantom = “journey man” groups; 
public” larg cer in number than themselve: ‘his is pressor and oppressed’ do not refer pi article 
o say, however, that this public f no larly to political class s. The only” true po- 
importance. It seldom remains apathetic; it may litic: ch asses mentioned are ate “bourg xeois ie and 
shift its weight of sentiment toward one side or 
another—it is always watched by -prolet tariat.” 


ne tes 7 statistician ay not be able to count 


laged Rome are not a political clz 
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of of , like a great oc- business community j in E urope since 
sten it g strangled the agricultural ht an ets Ages, designates a political “lass 
on of socie ty. It does not have the s same 


“yom” middle- lass in a bourgeois 


_ bourge ois system and it is evidently fie 
it off. It should be men ie ne 


“that ‘the ladies class 
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| Division of Education and Teache Aids, 


pidly mounting interest 


we 


of teache TS for has be 
apa the general public in inter- able task, especially since the problems of 


American affairs s during x the past t four teac hing English as al second language have 


a has now re ached the sti ige in which it not in the past rece vived 3 adequate at ention 


important and appropriz ate to review what from English langua ge professional peo- 
has been accomplished and to ask w hat the ple. During the pas few y ears, however, 
nanen ent i ater: Amer an ul pro- special ¢ attention hi as been giver n to this 

ij lem of Michi-— 


last few. years has en ‘the 

sed “number of stude nts coming | ‘to the 

U nited States from the othe r Ame ricas. The j 


Ins titute of International Education reports | 
that there are now more t than 2,000 studen nts more directly iy tothe 


from the other Americ as ; studyi ing in| U nited 


States colleges and unis ersities somewhat ing than € icouragement an incre asing 


maller number is is enrolled i in secondary inter-ché ange of 4 ‘students and educators 
E schools, Is. Mi any of these Students ane he ‘re At among the countries of the e hemis pher re. nes 
their om own ¢ expense ; others hi we come on past orientation of schol: arship in the other god 
-_ scholarships furnis hed by c colleges and uni- Americas toward France and E urope, in ge ne 
-versities” other civic organizati ions in- eral, underlines the importance of official en- 
terested in the other American Republics. couragement to such a program. . Several dis- 
anes Some rece ive assis stance from their own n gov- | tinguished scholars and leader rs from each ‘of 
ernments, Others are being assisted through a the other Americas have been. brought to the 


program | officially undertaken by 


> 


schol _ United States during the past year under a 
the U ‘nited States Government. A number of State Department plan, Many others 


“schol arships. for advanced study in U nited “come at their ow1 n n expense or at ‘the expens 
States colles ges universities also have been 


~ 


of t their own 
nen 


The study ak English | incre ase ere: been the p year the Inter- 

po pularity during recent y ‘ears in other American Educational oundation of “the” 
Americas, especially ‘in the I Office of Inter- American Affairs. “The F DrO- 


nducted by the cultural institutes spon- gram is carried out through bilateral agree- 


ored in all the countries of America by citi- ments” with ‘the various ‘countries by which 


zens of those co untries ane: erative inter-American educational serv-_ 


Teside ‘nts there. The are created w ithin the respective Min Mini 
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“ATION 
sing TER-AMERICAN EDUCATION 
vie 
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re raining English teachers for work with stu- 
arr. lents from the other Americas both hereand 
rect n Latin America 
§ 
one 
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ave 
ms tin 
2 
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in 
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; tries s of Education. The principal objective e eof 

States for pr pri training in industrial en 


n at “the terprises, by various United States firms. 


normal lev els, with particular Approximately 150 ag gricultural engineers 
hasis upon health ; and v ocational educa tion have recently received training in agriculture 
the teaching of the English and have now returned to their countries to 
Plans include the exchange of of pre. onal participate in the development of agricultural | 
rsonnel, the development of Others have received v valu: able i in- 
teacher: training programs, and cooper rative | ‘service: training in various gove 
development of teaching materials. gr 


For a long time the Pan American U nion, t tributing one of the best things which i it has | 

through its Division of f Intellectual Coopera to offer to the other Americas | in the whole 
tion, has been’ assisting g schools and teachers education: 4] field—technical training. 


with advice and materials useful for teaching - From the beginning of this new em] phasis 


= 


“purposes, we well as carrying on a broader inter- American cooperation: it has been 

program to encoura we inter- American cul- cognized that one of the major educational 
tural interchange and the assembling and fis is tps ide training for p pe rsonnel of 

se emination of basic information. They have — rnment and private industries ig 


carried on an essay contest among second ry ~ s ignments in the other Americas. Busi 


4 


“student nts throughout the hemisphere re, with ness concerns have given careful c¢ considera- 

ity as ‘eee 1ining colleges es and 


‘in Was shington th ‘the. Inter: 

series with a carefully graded vocabulary for “4 Ame rican Trai raining Cente during the p "pas st 
two years has provided intensive training to 

large numbers of Government persons repre- 

has taken the leaders hip i in 1 the obse ance senting age ncies and ‘the ar od 
Pan American Day, April 1. 4, in the schools. . for forces, preparing Saad serv ee othe | 
The 1 United States Office of Education, Americas. . enrollment of government 


through its Division of Inter- American I “du- 7 employ ees requiring these langui Ages , in the 5 
cational Rel lations, has developed an ex- courses offered by the Center has exceeded 


tensive program of educational activities in 000. 


the United States and has carried on some of Approximately 100, organizations of na- 


WBRARIES 


of educational relations with tional scope today have mi ide inter- Amer ri- 
the other. Americas, particul: arly | vermecoanad 7 canis ma major part of their civic and edu- 


‘of teache rs. They have taken s re cational programs, This includes such groups 


our previous lack of accurate ormat mn of the American Legion, Veterans of Foreign | 
i 


oF 


about education and institutions Wars, the Rotary International, the Ame 

in the other Americas. can Municipal Association, the: Annual Con- 
_ 22 teachers training colleges and schools, ex- ference of Mayors, Daughters | of ‘the . Ameri- 
“pel ime ntal and demonstration programs have can Revolution, Boy Scouts and ( Girl Scouts, 


been undertaken to the inter- and the Na ational Paren nt- Teacher Associa-_ 
ed States _ tion, witha combined membership ¢ of over ten” 
Office of E ducation also hen perfor a most large cities of the L 
I 


important functions the distrib States, Inter-. American Centers of C Councils 
he teaching aids — in developing anc . have be en organized to coordin: ate the various — d 

excellent teaching exhi bits inter- American activities 's carried | on dy loca 


Is > re na 
isual instruction, and} re! clubs. ool year 19 


Under the Int er- American Trade Scholar- 


ship program conducted 


-Inter- American Affairs 


: 
| 
| i= 
|| 
a4 ‘Rae 
approximately 150 ducted inter-American institutes or lecture 


programs ible K 
dents, teache other adults in the com- terial and visual aids, to cite examples, 

munity. Inn many places ‘such | ins titutes shave: are notably undeveloped. 


become annual affairs. Approximately 30 The of inter-z content 
-conducte d  inter-American teacher 


raining g workshoj S last summer. (in yer ‘ration 
t é 


‘Ttis isa conserv ative estimate that the study the Office hater: Affairs) has 
of Spi ,anish and Portuguese in our schools and _ received wide attention and has ised several 


colleges has doubled during the > past four or "fundamental questions in reference to inter- 
years. In Texas and ( C ‘alifornia the Te American educational programs. Specifically 
: raised the question. of how much attention 


"Spanish elementary be giv yen to” inte content 


_ tors’ respons sibility i is to ) channel the cman | 


interest in language study into cons tructive findings of the pers sis istence of 
efforts to improve the quality of material 
j teaching and to produce not more s : 
hi we a smatte ring of ingui ge, but more tudes 
students who have mastered a langua to the 
point where it will be useful in travel or 
er ways connected with the expanding g ‘is clearly 1 much n more > then. a quanti- 
program of inte r- American relations. Only in tative he first t job, of cour Irse, 
this way will the study of Spanish and Portu- 
guese lead to better” inter-American under- 
standing, T he survey of language teaching 
der the ASTP recently made by ML 
seems to suggest the importance of more in- ild will achieve the de- 
tensive language study and more extensive red 


use of the direct conversational appro: -. | "Waa the beginning, me Office of Inter- 


This also was the view expressed in the con- American Affairs” has s re that the 
oer pe rmanent. basis of inter- United States meant busi iness s In | inter- Ameri- 


Americé ican education in the school curriculum education, serious attention should be 
en to educational our 

Spanish-spe ity of approxi- 

3,000, g gely in our South- 


“but not exclusively there. The Sleepy 
Lagoon case in Los Ange woke the. con- 


OS 
winter to hee and other tinent to ond seriousness situation, al- 


by ‘the re recent ‘increase in the study of ge S an- 
chez, loyd 1 ieman_ and Hischel Manuel 


had be en working serious ly on the question 
en the great increase during the past three for years previously. 
‘his is probably another case whe re real 
= ay vailable it in 1 the Inter- Americ: an ‘fcld—tonks, international education beg Tu ns at home, Edu- a 


pamphlets, film: exhibits. The Pan American cators in Texas, particularly, have responded 


nion, the OIAA, ACE, NEA, NCEA, state magnificently during the pa ast year or year 

- dep, partments of education, universities, and and a h: alf. The inauguration of a state-wide — 

undreds of individuals he ve turned SO progran, by the State Department 
much materi: al that the problem n now faced — 
by te ac hers and curriculum members is 


ee 


ag 


we 


ction, Of course the dev elopment the teacher raining in the S State, 
ve y uneven, and certain highly de- a state wide c ommittee of school officials has 


firms, 
neers 
ture 

been 

susi- 

— 
lera- 

unl- | 
tion 
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fig 

the 
na- 

due administrators of the country to me 
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se activities, is also interested seeing | ful internation: al cooperation. 


be done when teachers a to be guided increas ingly by this 


nean business. F ifteen inter-American ‘oncept of America. 
hops held in Texas during the summer The great educational pos: 
1944 wides spread inter rest” ‘inter-American concept have been “frequently 
: problem _ pointed: ut. W hat needed is more 


the ‘summer of 1943 a conference’ careful sideration educators, re- 
of educators from the Southwest meeting in spons ble for ‘our school ¢ urricula o! of the ways a 


ee Fe cons sidered the various aspects of and | means of realizing these _ possibilities. 


is it related. to Ame rica has a great common ‘herit ie in its 
communities of sh- people and land, its peoples and its history, The simple 
ne far-reaching recommendations. _ geographical fa ct of occupation: of one con- 


ere concerned primarily with the nent Is important in many way s, although 
teaching of language in bi-lingual areas, the — its importance may be overemphas sized. How- 


use the background, ever, the American nations share a | certain 


qual of newness de riving from the fac t that 


‘ia commanity they hay all engaged | or are engaging in the 


survey of inter- American g the: Tie 


activities has been, it must hay tage of a a three: fold ition. nc d culture 


~ given the reader some concept of t the extent and the consequent problems; the} V > hav iV e the 
to which these activities have been integrated history of a common movement for de- 
7. into the organization of edu cation in this” _ pende nce, the y are all re publics ¢ engaged in 

country. However, the Office of Inter- Ame ri- achievement, and preservation of 


can. Affairs which has « sa prated in mi any of _sracy; and they have a long record of s 


retai etains a per- The progr am inter-Amer ric anism in the 


cation program. hould be a pe rmanent 0 me because 
In gener veal it ms LV be said that t our schools the need of the | ~~ rica as for each other j 1S 
‘should give to the other American permanent. 
ter-Ame rican education can be built, 
nerican education which would 


ave as its: objective furthering the under 7 
ave irthe 


of ig of the bas sis ‘upon which perma anent 


e in. an » times that | of the a American « operation may be succ ae 


hited States. fully achieved. It may be well to note, how- 


ingly, American educational think ever an even greater ignificance of 
‘should be projec er-Ame TIC an edu ation mi lie in its ve 


scale, In the pas st our educational | prog! as a step toward intern: national -understandi ng q 

_ have been — upon too narrow concept of on a broader scale. As in the realm | of po- 
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id for specified types of per: 
d organizations. 
tive progre ims. The [ ues cons stitute the scale | 
may be observed overtly in terms of the ely at pre sent for such appraisal In 
energy expended by the personality or- a theoretically perfect market, 
nization in purs suing the chose ‘n course of one was fully informed about all the 
action. Subjectively we expe rience these eris sti s of the various goods and services for 
ternatives in terms of competing desires. w here for buyi ing 
so far as choices are made consistently, by — ng were complet tely unhindered, the 
sonalities or by social organizations, they ices being paid at any "given time would | 
nay be inte rpre ted as represe nting scales of present mi arginé al relative \ valuat ions s by the 
values. Wheneve r one action yatte 
in preference to another it may be of any two 
said to hi have a a higher r r ating on the value an, seas proportions al ‘to thei ‘ir prices, it in- oo 
than t an ‘the e other, te rested buye: rs and se Her rs would seek to pur- 
Wisd n conduc che ho less than i 
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4 ‘the standpoint o of an nicer sal, as cons sis sting: value, and to sell the one whose price was — 
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making such greate er than i its alue and the of 

ternatives that t the total \ 

will be as high as an 
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had acted with complete wisdom, and i 

were possible for him to review v all his 

cisions, with full insight into all ket, would repres se ent accurately the irgina 

quences, he would (theoretically ) find that valuation rel ativ re to one another, the 

no point would he wish to have substituted ari¢ S objects f for s was it would not be pos- — 


ome alter ni itive combination ot experiences orices as ked or offered | 


those actu ually resulting from his choic the ‘true value given experienc 


rom the standpoint of a social organization, vidua Aa rsonalities or organizations. 


wisdom, n in policy woul would consist in maki iking the 
suc h choice s thi at no “no alter ré ation in any 


cision would have increased the total social vhich_ he values. the at experience, but 
ae > a a r 
values experienced, This | in plies the possi- upon: (a) the amount of money which he- 


“bility of comparing the Vv alues experienced | by = as ay al able; and (b) the Price s se t by the 
two differe nt personi alities. For ex: ample, the 


assumption that the nience suffered 
by a blood donor is: less t the anguish 
his blood may save the part o 

ounded me n and of those who care abou 
them, implies. this possibility. of compara- difference n “money 
tive evi alu ation of expe riences by more values is the ations ship be et ween income 
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per capita the drop was only 1.5 deaths per hich arbitrary value of minus 10,000, 


10, Increase. In other words, “identical dif- Was assigned. 1. Some of the variables in the 


‘in income among ‘the ve ty poor cor- four chief experiments are stated in Table ;., 

as large a a diffe rence ai The 114 experience | descriptions used in 
the original experiment in 1942 included | 

well-t to- do. In formulating ‘tayation call the stimuli which “occurred to the w riter 

the inequality. of actual values” relative to and which seemed to promise evoke a 


money values at various S points in the incon re clea ir-cut and fairly consistent. valuational 


4 scale i is recognized by progressive income ae reac tion on the part of the studer nts. . F rom 


inheritance taxi ation, and by the ge ners al |prin- — the ‘these were selec ted for _subsequer nt experi- 


ciple of taxation in proportion to “ ~—_ nts those stimuli whose + ratings had the 


‘me 
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to pay” ’ or on the basis of “ ‘equality, of si lowe 
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ained tha 


an stasy ‘experiment are nt ted in Table 2. During 


millionaire, the series it became evident that the use of 
Ww ith a view to developing a a scale of values after the sti andard figur es will be plus” and 


valid than the money scale, ‘the present minus 100, and the resu Its obtained have 


series: of ex was inde rt: with been by 100 in accordance: with 
in classes taught 
beginning» in July, 
experiment a se ries of experiences LITY OF THE SCALE 
briefly on mimeographed slips of of the questions which arise in 
a aper. Each student was asked to classify the inte rpreting the res — sent ted in 1 lable 
slips” those Tepresé senting experiences” is as to the reliability f the means, The 
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‘which he woul 1 regard as happy, a se following | chi ance- half conta 
hich he would regard as unhappy. He w was tive on this. point: 
asked to arrange the slips. in the orde 
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of the amount of happine: or unhappiness | 4 
vated with mean ratings by 14 other 
which each experience would give him rand lomly selected men from the group of 
as the student thought he or she would 28 who participated in 1944, 
feel it at the time. Finally, he was to assign counted? for the fact that only 18 
value to each slip | by comparing of items were involved 


expe rience with a stated ex- ‘Mean ‘ratings by randomly 
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intercorrelations are over” 99 and 
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The high reliabilities found for the ra ings can be repea ated with extrer 


obtained in 1944 are c onfirmed by the fol- 


lowing intercorrelations mean rat- 
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i cepted as life partner, by the manently blinded a ~~ 
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mires with one’s whole being, 
above all imaginable people 

_ (assuming that one is 25 years 
old and has never been. “mar- 


1942 | ried to the ideal partner, 
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arn that that mar- 
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place. 
November, “To reali: ize it one as realize one has 
toss | from otherwise certain death | caused the death of the 
‘ - the e person w vhom one loves best | person w hom one loves 
in in all the world, best in all the world.” 
November, -experie nee the very best, | “To experience the very 
most jeyous, most happily | worst, most terrible, most 
as thrilling thing that could hap- | horrib le thing that could 


en to you.’ happen to 
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variations in ‘the. amounts of agreement on 
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with 1043 
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To be ed, age rly ac as life | 
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— fession to which one has given one’s ~~ votion. 
To win the for w which 
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‘To have one’s re val income ouble« 1, be 
imme diate ly. 
‘To make f 
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a in pleasant surrounding. 
To be invited to dinne by y the peo ople o one likes 
an enjoys most. 
To read an absorbingly inte resting book: 
To be ed by the wrong ni ume. 


ar 
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= activiti for a a month. 
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ady ancement, when many people. are un- 
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: as a o confront the fact that one is married (with- 
out children) to someone w ho is cruel, dishon- 


; and | treache » 


When about to be married to the ideal p partner, 
to learn that that marriage can never take : 
come | totally and permanent! 
o be told on the best medical authority that 
“2 one’s dearest will die of cancer in about Six 
* _ To realize that one has caused the death of the 
i whom one loves vest in all the \ world 
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ther mean of other ratings on hs same item. Such ratings were elimin: Among men’ Fatin 6 of one 
pers c ent, ond among the women ’s ratings .g ane one _ r cent we re SO EXE lude a 


Errors ap proximately as likely as not to be ine stitantiog means wal infinite sampk from means 
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standard error in es the 
‘mean. of an infinite number of f such ratings . N 


from ¢ an indir idual rating is” given by ‘the the di fferences between the me ans f 
tions listed in columns (5) and. and those for ‘the | 
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Being introdt ced by the wrong name 
_~Being sick in bed three w eeks (—28) 


invited to dinner by the nicest (26 6) 


) d ot , when obs a are scarce (— —48) 


—Bei cing mi t a crue treacher rous person 


The worst possible expe rience 100) 


Va Judy ment Scale, 


*he best t estims ate ( 


as likely a not to be 


gt the mean of an infinite number similar differen nces whi 
such ratings from the mean of ratings the experiment ts for. 
obtained” can be found by divi ding these evident that the 
tandard deviations by the square root of the more concerned — thar the _wome n 


rf ratings and by mutiplying winning achieving mastery 


745, as is done” in columns (7) and (8).* in their professions, _ while the women have a 
Oh further indication of the dependability of | bee n some ewhat m more concerned | about having 

in “their: ‘income reduced or losing a good ‘job 
women ha ive ratec dn more highly than the = 
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‘the predic tions of future v alue- scale ratings 


ho 


“unlimited umber of similar ratings by suc 


women would lie outside t the bri acket. 


In passing, it may uy be of some inte rest to” 
The series of experime ‘nts summarized in 

f otnote t to columns: G and ‘the article indicate fairly conclusively thi at 
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esc near (7 da and 
are, only )proximate ‘fiducial limits, Their purpose is give a rough idea of the prob: 
ink wccuracy in as norms means from These errors can, of course, 
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always implicit in making intelligent 
this ‘does not mei an that av alid. ak d decis ions. While mathematical purists 2 
has | been established, with 2 ‘sure to nm aise e objections t to any ‘such a attem pt, ¥ 
degrees frig have a uniform sign nificance 
throughout the scale. It might be pointed out this sort ‘can correlated 
t the standard just cited than various ¢ other types of overt behavior 
‘that required by the best hospitals for their by stu employes, , by custome 
fever thermometers. Nevertheless it is im- and ‘the like Dr. George allup’s 
_ portant to recognize fully the limitations on AUC i Research, Soc. _ actually uses value i 
the reported, ratin g te chniques predict re 
ta On t other hand, it is the | ion 
se ap hat we readily 
of the present paper that | we re lI 


are based. The: orignal ratings fo om want | to pre ‘dict, for the wise planning of 
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asked to ove rt be havior, primarily inner 
to their expe rien! reflected the sensori- motor 


on “the described | reactions, agraphs- of | 
) estimate at what ‘propor- is pap t as sti ated that wisdom in| | 
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nce between any ‘two ex-  condu 
perience es a d intervening experience ‘that the the values expe rienc ced | 
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arge errors. . The high relic abilities est. ablished versa. 
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ational 
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listing of ‘experiences ona rience more vivid and accurate vision, 


"mens sional scale of Jiking and disliking in- ulti mate value is the subjective experience. 
pee es a more or less artificial over- simplifica- the optometrist could devis e methods 


he facts. On tl nts to say th 
tion of the ps ycho ogic ca facts. | In the other w hich would get a. patients to say t nat 
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more he would defe ating his pro- 


fessional by it. He > would 


inder a 


) y mean: intimida- 


. unanimous votes of confidence and endorse- 
‘ment. hese overt reactions of pencils on 

paper are rig 

errs know the 
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‘that the inner ; attitudes of a 


attitudes 
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ason 


to believe 
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‘tl hys cal ct di te F 

of course, the overt election 

are what it immediately d etermine 

a mi an who re ally loves his wife asks 

“Would you like to. go to ‘the movie 

Rialto tonight?” he is interested | no 

st verbs é responses”; 


at the 
prima wily in her ‘“‘manife 
seeks to 
wants” to go. / A hostess 


“discove 


might: expressions of 


enjoyment which he 


ion, dictators are often able to secure almost i 


htly re jected | by social scientists | 
in- 


larger 
proportion of the vot oters” were anti agoni istic 


Grad. 


re do in info mally om-in- conduct 
very” time we make a personal decision, 
representatives explore wisdom-in-social- 
policy every time they since rely into 
the argume for a 


therefore, to lay aside dogmas and to ply 


the study of human valu 
i Testing for Errors in the Rating Process. = 
’articipants in the experiments | have been 
to estimé ate que antitatively, the hap) 
when 
1, comparison: with 
able exper rience. ‘arious 
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it 
happiest 
1 this process. It i is important to try” 
various types of phrasing to. 
“halo” words exert undue effects. 


Un nan- 
nounced selections of items bunched in one 
part of the scale, with wide g gaps” in other 
‘parts, might be tried to see w vhe ther students: 
tend to scat atter the it items given n them through- - 
out the avail: able range, in mere ordinal 
regularity > OT whether the absolute ratings 


gives items remain constant 1 


for 


pare verbal ratings | with ove ert havioral 
carried ‘out. Other tests in fi 


r friends manifest as | 
“they depart, but what she would | like to 


discover 


“governme 


inner sa 
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ver hum. an eins can get ‘results. by 
mmon- -se nse and rule-of- thumb | methods 
can get better results if they will 


lyze their methods 


perationally, experi- 


past years are statistically 
al highly reliable, 1 his reliability, holds only 
ly — for r the type e of individual - with whom the 
eriments have been carried out. ‘Th 
samples used may, quite prob ably, bet un- 


represe ntative in at least three 9 ways. First, | 
_ they consis st of ratings by students. enrolled — 

in course taught by the prese ont vriter r his 


‘means | these students 
interested 


> were 


Duke's 
than stude nts at oth ler colleges 


‘the “sample, “the 
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nt promising variations of the ele- 
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and validly as possi 


ble the ‘results obtained. 
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pts to 
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illustration of the fact that t 
‘res ‘ctive is to predict inner experien 
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allup 
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its, with no representation probability ‘of each | ev event happe ning, the 

from "othe r occupational intellectus il le length of time it will affect, her if it occurs, 
classes. This involves the probable diminution or intensifica 

fere ntiation from the ¢ gene eral popul: ation. To tion of the values as time goes on. Moreover, 
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ne ary for ¢ :peri-- in terms ot total combinz ations or configu: a- 
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omparing the Value Ratings of arious sounds: impossibly complicated ted, » but 

ultural and Te ‘mporal Groups. luminating pre liminary -explor: itions suggest that care: ful 
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oo! use of re ntal value as a rough socioeconomic 
x comparable for all groups in ‘the area.’ 
As stated earlier, the distribution of e 
a. pes in this population is mixed and ove _ 
lapping. his does not imply , however, that. 
the types are equi lly distributed throughout 


e and 


ar 


be 


& 


 « contains large opulations of all the colored — 
?“Spatial Patterns in a I eth inic r he 
“busines W ash.. lying between the central 
; minority populations in the city e 


“4 the entire area. The pattern may be divided 
roughly into thirds. The western extremity 
p 
= ‘tel c cl asses, The oncentrations continue 
Sociologic al Review, June, 1045, pp. 
Briefly, this area ‘central residential 
business district and the city boundary of Lake 
Washington. In this area representat ives of all the — 
overlapping patterns. It was 
4 


large 
co-exist in marked] 


in segregation and that the domin: ant type 
ryw here the majority, Gentile White population. 


These data are from the Real Property Su 


conducted by W.P. AL 1030, and thus are un- * Strictly. 


affected by the war. As result they show the 
presence of the Japanese, 


later to be removed, and — 

‘the, preses of vacancies which have « — 


An area of mixed population ty pe has been a 


described by the writer in another paper.’ 
ic rea the: throughout 


rarious mi inorities in amount of. 


s thes se greater limits to mobility, 


is low, and 


4 im. . 


egro 


also noted that the patterns were highly irregular 
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“but with decreasing frequen ney, into the ‘central 


portion of the area where an increasi ing inci- 

of Jewish whites is encountered. The 
astern third is characterized decreasing 


jority. ition is arly” 


The degree of conce ntration of eac of 
minority types varies throughout the are: 
me no category is limited by the special 
which may be associated with” 
netto. It thus seems possible that with. 

sible th 
the re lation- 
rental value and ethnic type 


should: closely r lated to the economic 


relati ionship | ‘eane be clea arer here t 


‘ 
case of using a series: of homo > 


-ghett 
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Filipino. . 


correlation by ‘the ‘rank method “sane n se- 


found lected housing indexes s and concentration of 


ethnic | type. These correlations were secured 
pe arman me ‘thod of Rank As: sociation 


from the of | twenty- -two sub- are: 


spe: Ashkenazic and “Sephat ic 

_ Jews are not true ethnic types. However, since they 

‘display the major characteristics of ethnic minorities 1 

they are treated as such in this study 


twenty- -two sub-areas were delineated 


— 
| 
im 
exclusively Gentle White | hic 
@n in the 
| 
|) 
a ie |) wp 
7 7 hou 
= 
=a 


s for the several ethnic inns ar 
the implications of ble 
pproximately_ the same order is shown ex 
ept that the Negro drops ‘slightly below 
Japanese, and the’ Gentile W hite below 
“the highest Proportions a the no on n- Sephardim, In the latter case this is easily. 


ethnic ‘types, understood. ‘since the Gentile White popula- 


To the e extent that roe se ethnic typ es tion is the only one scattered re the pie 


a pattern of segregation it 


T: ABLE 2. XES OF CONDITION OF 
sible to rank them in “goodness’ ’ of area in Z: 


RE NTAL VALVE CHARACT 
order in which they are listed in Table Ty 


it can be observed that there is a close re- _ — 
lationship among the inde xes presen’ nted with Mean Percentage| 


the exception: of of Structure” which Monthly of U nits 


Et Rental | in Good | 
shows the lowest relationship to the general Ethni Rental 


Condi- 
n. ' 
pattert he re ‘maining cons is tent pat tern tion 4 


relations hip sl shows only: discrepancy in 


the reversal of the rank order. between Ash- As en 


/ kenazim anc id Gentile e Whites from rental Se 


value to pe rcentage of units condi- 


tis apparent that the Ashkenazim are Chinese 


e concentrated in areas of higher 


0 
value than are the who are Filipino... . 
er, 


‘oa 


zim. isa amount of segre consideral able numbe low 
which f for them limits range of rental values in the w Ww este portion of the a area. The 
values. the area | most he eavily settled by exchai inge of position. by the | Japanes se and 
this type is an older area than is that earlier Neg roes eae be explained by chance since 


as most totally G sent tile W hite. e di 


1e ethnic ‘minorities ¢ can 
Ww “placed on continuum of desirability 
reached the areas most heavily popula hous ing, ind th: it their | positions on that con- 
tinuum are reflecte d by “appropriate spatial | 
» wali ity of such a _ relationships between ethnic type and indexes: 


tive the status of ethnic is of housing a as in Table 1. However, it re 
mains to be seen w vhether or not the actual 3 
housing conditions of these minorities 


or less des sirable the averages within 


lesirable 


is not in this population. ty pe. To 
validity of the ranking must be checked by | he peers Table 3 3 is a series of indexes show- _ 

“comparing the relative position of | the ethnic ing the relationship of each minority in rental _ 


“erence to spatia al units. * 


the figure ‘for total popu ition within 


eris- 


reas ar fee hand constructions, each 
of homogeneity of. and p pres- 


of colored races. 
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cial 
type 
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>» 
ure 
-.20 > ¢ 
- 
ation 


me » procedu ed for eac aplained by. the fi fact that thes 


gory. The index i is the mean ‘Te ntal value a ae are consiste ntly at the bottom of “any 
the percentage of units unfit for use for each housing scale and presumably also the gen- § j 
Of these areas divided by the me an rental _ eral status scale. T hus even the poorest of 


value and the percentage of units unfit for sentile White housing is be superior 


use for the appropriate ethnic type. e. When 


appro 
rental value of proportion of units unfit and ‘structure » also p plays. a role j in n these case 


use is greater for the ethnic minority | Filipinos, for exampie, ; 

“ilipinos being in the youthful age categorie 
 Howsixe Six employed show slightly better housing 
han the single men of the Gentile White 

Is | Who are, toa considerable extent, 


Percentage aged and receiving public assistance. The 
Type Rent ul of Units Negro. the other hi and, are 


they live in the same area vhich avily 
populated by aged, single, ( Gentile White men 
; receiving public aid. Thus, although the two 


eem paying rents, 
its. It 


Ashkenazim.........| 


Chines 


I ilipino... 


sat afe to. say actus wally the rental 


caren. t is more th an and level for the Negroes and Japanese is lower 


for the area the index . 
when it is less, the inde: x is below one. a than for the ( Gentile W hites in the same ar een, 
This would square with the ict. that ‘the 


It is clear from Table 3 that all minori ities be 
units of the minorities are more likely to y be 


pay higher rents than does the average occ 
unfit use than is true of the Gentile 


cu 


pant in the area in which they live. Four of Sal S| > Aa 
. We thus, see thi at the assump 


ings than is typical of their area. The Negroes of ‘the. status level of these groups mus! 
and Japanese are the only ‘exception | to this be to assign them the lowest position on th 
continuum judged by the level of the arce J 


for Use index xes slightly | excess 
which they live, by thei ‘ir hous ing charac 


e in the e Unitec —teris tics, and by t he f fact tha it alone | 


ates to assume t tha at statu in all the minorities, Ss, are not supe rior in quality, 
gene ner: al, i is assigned to. ews than to Gentiles , of hous sing 4 to the Ge entile shoei populi ation 


to colored persons than to whites. Sin ce lives with then 


As hken nazim, Sephardim, hinese and It i well known that as or 
pinos are of relative ly low asc ribe d stat ’ economic status s, and, actus al economic atus 


other factors being equal, but still pay highe “tof social al classe: esa fre pquet ently, dive rgent. I 
rents and occupy fewer unfit dwelling units has been seen in this. study” that insofar a 


than is typical of the areas in which they live, | these statuses are reflected in hot "a g char. 

it may be concluded that the purely economic | acteris tics sand in spatial location, roth have 
status of these types is greater than that of 4” ecological expression. tf similar “relations 
the Gentile White ions with | which were found to be characteristic of Americat 


they live. Such an are ‘a, then , is an area with cities if the of these 

Gentile W hite ‘ atus level low than the str ated | ive of 
economic or occupational status of the mi- jective measure as a Social Status Scale,’ i 


Ww ec > ce 
types found in that area. The seeming» 
variance of the Negroes and Japanese from. * ting of Sige mic types through ec 
pattern does not. “necessarily indicate ogica tuc reir spac 
2 


that they occupy lo cations \ vithin a Chapin, Conte 
White population f higher ‘status. It may stitutions, Harpers, 1935, Chap. 19. 


the six types. also occupy unfit dwell- 
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EV EL OF 
_W ithout able to ajority only when the minority po popu- 
she this one m: ay “suggest the hypothesis lation has achieved a definitely higher ec 


hat status relations between minority and | “nomic status than i is characte Tistic of the resi- 
majority ethnic categories are such that in- de nt type. 


orest of 
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housing A L GENEI RAL! IZATION? 
Ithoug) N TEXTS: in social | sychology ed have offered r 
heavily ology. ogy, there re appe be unabated As er of fact, even ‘Sumner as 
ite men i confus ion the use of such terms as sponsor of as 
the two § mores, “morals,” “moral code ,” “moral 
r rents, ‘and “moral ivior.”’ At times relatec 
nits. It tosuc h other terms as “folkways, “customs,” did questions Ww hich he 
-Tental ways,” “practices and “social hi bits,” the tive answers, His and usage of the 
des iption and the use of the terms all tor - 
> 
as great precision as might ‘ 
y to and g sso labeled. ittustrate: M. J. Herskovits and M. Willey 
White rom time to time, writers who ave been ‘The Cultural Approach to Sociology,” Amsrican 
ssump: bothe ered by this vagueness hay e either Journal of Sociology, XXIX, 1023, pp. 188-99, 
mus! s0Uug cht ‘to ‘clarify W. G. Sumner’s? influential ‘T ychology nd Culture, svchological Bulletin 


XXIV, 1027, pp. 253-83; Clark Wissler, Man and 
the Culture. New York: Thom: as Y. Crowell Co., 1923; 

before the Society American Journal of Sociology, XXIX, 1924, pp. 

t Ann Arbor, April 28, 1945. In the development 401-29; F. S. Chapin, Cultural Change. New "y Ork: 
of the formuk ations presented in this paper, the Century Co., 1928 + PP. 44-50; R. H. Lowie, Culture 
hac d the benefit of sugges stions from Stan- and th nology. New Y ork: Boni L 

an, Maurice Davie, Fred Eldea in, 192 29; Bronislaw Malin Ww. 

Foote, Irving cal “Robbins James pedia of the Social Sciences. x 
Wor dard, and Earl Zinn, and from the following Co., 1932, IV, pp. 621-45; Ruth Benedict, Patterns 
colleagues in — at Wayne University: Maude of Culture. Bos ton: Houghton Mifilin C4... 

Fiero, Fra Hartung, Norman Daymond alph Linton, The Study of a Yor 

Hump hrey, C. Jandy, Donald C. Marsh, Appleton-Century Co., 1036, sp. cha ps. 5 and 6; 
Fritz Redl, Melvin Tumin, and Lent D. U pson. . W. Woodard, “A New Classification of Cult ure 

? Folkways: A Study of the Sociological Im- and a - Restatement of the ¢ ‘ulture Lag Theory,” 
portance of ‘Usages, Manners, Custom: Mores, and American Socioiogical Review, I, 1036, pp. 102; 


quality 
ulation 


ations Morals. Boston: Ginn & Co. 7 Alfred “The Historical attern of 
ne chaps. rand 2, 

To illus trate, G. ‘The Sci 35: 5-845 R. “Civilization and Cul- 
ations Cult ure,” American | Anthropologist, XXXIV, 1032, and Social R esearch, XXI,_ 1936, 


an ob 200- 15; John Dollard, “Culture, Society, In 1- 103-135, Richard Thurnwald, “Civilization and 
it pulse and Socialization,” American Journal of So- ‘ulture,’ American Sociological Re w. 1. ‘1036, 
cology, XL V, 10309, pp. 63; W. F. Ogburn and lyde and Ww. Kelly, “Th e 

Miia in Co., 1040, pp. 53-62; C. S. Ford, “Culture York : 
Human Behavior, Scientific Monthly, LV, olumbia University Press, 1048) 106; and 
1042, pp. 546-57; and Leo W. Simmons, Sun Chi ef. Melvin Tumin, “Culture, Genuine 


New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942, pp. 385- A Re-E é Ae ee Review 
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The point has frequently | been made that. — Before attempting here something of are 

“folkways” and “mores” are such vague ation and clarification of part oj 

terms or such gener ral and unusable concep- “Sumner folkw ays-more s theory, it will be 
tions that the “might we well be discarded. profitable first to summarize briefly what 
_ Even. works by appare nt admirers of Sum- apparently conceived that theory to be: 
ner’s contributions" make but ge neral and. Sumne said that a folkway 


vague or slight Te fer rence to or utilization of — for each | member] and a cus tom for “the 


the folkways-1 mores theory: of culture. But [group 


adition.” A A folkwi ay can be se en, the prefore, 


summarizing abstra iction, a social con- 
‘The of the. ‘te rm, mores, as struct or 


something different from ¢ an individual's or- d 
"responding hi and still not as enuous as othe bite d in the "pre sence of “similar 


wer ¢ 


society. anne has the power 


nd custom, is arried on 


Bee al | pri inciples, s, gives a label to re rable stimuli by members of a g group or ofa num- 
social phenome na for r which the English ber 


ge had not an ade ate term “a 


ous is favori able to Thes e folk- 


. 


appropriate pry given ays Sumner called n mores. In othe r words as 


uitable denotations for sociological purposes Sumner® sti ate od els sewhere, folkwa Lvs: become 


short, while these terms: are not all ¢ mores ‘when they inc judgmer nt that 
night ideally ask, they have achieved wide they are conducive to societal | welfare, and 
scientific and popular usage — wider, it is ge en- then th ney exe ria coe ercion on the indiv idlual 


erally agreed, than competing t terms. The to conform to. them n, althot 


th are not 


Fong too, can seldom “inver ‘nt ew labels -ordinated by any authority.’ empha 
of worth for” his conce ept ts. but fre- compulsive nature of mores , Sum- 
select words in ge usage, adds that the ‘mores are soc ritual 


peciz ally when possil le ones are curret nt, all pi articips ate uncon: 
give them scientific utility through more For the gre eat mass mankind | as to 
definition, through more exact relati mt i gs, for all: a great 
to objective Ex: ; many things , the | 
adaptation ‘sedation, conve Or, as Robert. E. and E. 


‘then: morals, pri actices, habits, well ave stated r the 
now popularized folkways and mores, mores me n act typici ally so 
Popular termi logy has the add ed merit. 
of permitting - contributions stated in it to 

- re ach non-specialis t audiences more 

more effectively than contributi ions 

forth in. esoteric language. It | the so- 
é é ple he Prese nt t! he Future,” 
—ciologis t in the pers spective of being | a clari- 1900, PI 140-64, in A. G. Keller, ed., War and 


fier of social thinking about society ather. “Other. Resaes by William Graham r. New 


a oven: University Press, Torr, Pp. 40-50. 


Ibid, 62. 


‘dwin M. Lemert, “The Folkw: ays and Social introduc tion to the Scie nce of Sociology. 
, 1942, cago University of ‘hicago Press, 1024, ‘pes 
he Conce pts “of Sek Compare ‘Emile Durkheim, Ele mentary Forms 
ology. D.C . Heath & Co., 1032, p. 221. Religious Life. Trans, by J. W. Swain; ondon: 
“See, for example, the articles in ar Murdock, and U nwin, esp. pp. 206- 
ed, ‘Studies in the Science of Society New Haven Tonnies, Si itte. 


Vale. ‘Unive ersity Press, 1037. Loening, 1909. 
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called mores, Sumner pe rmitted his. -employ- 
ment of ‘more s to fall he of the call morals or moral principles, othe rwi e stated as 


ras he we nt in stripping r mores 
the types S a alistic ideas was in his discussion of 
at first glance one would assume that 


antic cipal ition is given some im- plete sy stem, in practic ce asa a whole: 
-petus by the “appearance of both mores and _ the people always take out of it what suits 


_ more als in the subtitle of his book, Folkways. their t tastes ask the, and that means espe 
But further reé uding suggests” that. Sumne rc ially their mores. . . . All the -elabor: ite (i. i.e., 
merely rejected mor ls on on ‘the whol civilized) religions impos se duties which are 
scie ntific term, even thoug gh he made vague irksome, especially if ey are interferences 


of it from time to time. Folkways, inte 


is said to have been Sumner’s purpose 10, The. duties 
the conception of comes fear of anger of 
-definiteness and intangibility. was this point rit tual enters in as expiation, and 


found necessary to adopt” folk- atonement, ‘in the forms of self- 
ways’ and mores’ to cove soci: i] usages discipline, sacrifice, ‘mutila ition, scourg 
“traditions, in order to. evade the set of vague _ ing, fines, fasting, . pilg rimé ages, church-going, © 
connotations A cling about the more fa- “ete Despite this suggestion of a basis 
ar Sumne took the position differentic ation, howeve the conius ion occa- 
“that “philosophy and et e thics are products of  sioned | by lack of distinction is fon roe 
the folkways. T hey taken out of the | the recent identification of mores by Sum 


mores, but are ne ver original and creative; “net's stude nt, A. G. Keller, ‘© with “elemen 


they are “secondary and derived. They often “tary morals. detail, Keller's the- 

in‘erfere the second stage of the is secondary 


variations, “cult ture” to atv we here 


UF MICHIGAN 


als, values, and emotional aspects 

terns, whatever the latter may be thought to imply 
TI iey “in the words of MacIver 
273) as. “the utilits trian order, 


G. “Sumner and A Keller, The Science chines pat using 
cs i: Haven: ¥ Yale U niversity aa them. See R. K. Merton, “Civilization and Culture,” 
Sociology and Soci ial esearch, XXI, 1936, pp. 
103-13; R. M. Maclver, Society: A Textbook 
1- Sociology. N F arrar and 1037, 
“ner in this ambiguity. “For Kimball oung, 
vin Soci logy: A ‘Study of Society. and ulture. New and ( ‘ulture, Ameri an sciologicat al Re view 
Americ: Book Co., 1942, pp. 41, 498, 1036, pp. 38 3 7-06, and We erden, W andel 
‘te ntifes mores with the “ moral code” and “moral Ge Staat und Kultur. Berlin 
“beh avior.” Some attempt to avoid this conceptual eipzig : de Gruyter, 1035. 
‘ion ; at the cost of al awkward- “A. G. Keller, ed., W ‘ar and Other 
38 s by following ‘the lead of Alfred Weber, “Prinzi- W illiam Graham Sumner, “pp. 120- -46, p. 136 
pie] les zur Archiv Sociol- “Mores,” i in H. airchild, ed., Dictionary 
und Si Sozialpolitik, 3 XLV II, 102 Pp. of Sociology. Philosophical L 


1-40, and * Historic -al Pattern | of Soc ial C hang ze,” 104 1, P 100. 


Journal of Social Philosophy, Il, 1036, ‘pp. 35-54. Evolution. New Yo ork: Macmillan Co. 


Weber, Merton, Mac Iver, and Thurnwald, with — rev. ed., 1 1931, p. 62. 
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grou subculture 
morals. with the mores ov overlooks not contradictory : 
chief characteristic: They are on a different “mores, variant 1 mores, and in 
level of gene ralization from the folkw aysand — —rather than ‘assumptions’ "> Ralph L inton, 
mores. As i is s indicated below, the conv entions : jin his The Study of Man,*° gives conside rable 
and morals may ay well be re. regarded as societal emphasis. to “cultural alternativ es,” but to 
and the folkw ays and mores é as extent do such differentiations within a 
more precise and compulsive con- culture offer the individual an actual Tange 
structs. C onsequences to this theory of ‘the - of. choice ce as to st suitable practice patterns? 
fact that groups vary widely in size— = or any given group or class : status is the 
the dyad to something very Jarge—are taken range not very narrow? What are the conse. 
of ‘such relations hips to. individuals 


age 


>: ge 

as spects: a Sumner’s -folkways-m mores groups and. as ‘they travel “vertically” 

ae is naturally too over-brief to be ~~ . “horizontally” ’ from group to group? 


quate, but it perhaps serves to place certain © In a brief | paper, such questions Sasa 

conceptions before us. As his ideas ai are de- cannot be answere: red, even in a tentative se nse, 
a veloped in greater detail by Sumner’® in _ but it is proposed to advance here a restate- 
a olkways and elsewhere, however, such 1ques- ment and an integration” of several aspects 


tions : as he following are neglected: Even i in “of a a theory ¢ of culture that mé ay prov e helpful 
societies “with relatively simple social and societal analys ses, in the study 
structures, are the folkways and mores of the | of actual situations such as are suggested by 
constituent groups of the same order of he foregoing» questions. T e-orienta! ion 
eralization from individual behav ‘jor and. dof and i integration resulte¢ from an inability 
the same order of compulsiveness upon indi-— - the part of the author to verify these q 
vidual behavior as the over-all conventions aspects of the Sumnerian and certain other 
morals? Are there not immoral mores of culture in terms of actual social 


observations without the proposed 


immoretic Is i a great } if 
Robert for In this on, it is suggested 
What? 28 speaks of how our culture col 
wealth of c radictory assumptions,” but alization fro 


are these “assumptions” so contradictory 


oF 
| 
re 


“mi ay be defined te rms sof a con 


tinuum of patterns that ranges s from | prac: 
tices to habits; (2) the group level, 


in “and “due” ‘regard 
for the editings of Keller. Edwin Lemert, for in terms of a ‘simil: ur extends 


. example, treats What Social Classes Owe to Each © from folkways 


RY 


\we 
> 


ura of absolutism son 


G. ‘collec ted essays, ed. by 3. are now to ) gather about 

Kelle W ar and Other Essays, E arth Hunger and < there would be no objection to that term as 
Other Essays, The Challenge of the Facts and Other 
nonym for morals. These ‘continua. al e 


Essays, and» The Forgotten Man and Other Essays. 
New Haven: “Yale University Press, ro1t, 1013, the subject of the diagrammatic analog sy pre 


Princeton University Press, 1030, p. 62. Cf. Individual Aspects | of Culture” 
A Lee, “P ublic Opinion in Relation to Culture,” 

Criteria in Propaganda Analysis,” American Socio- D. A Appleton-Century Co, 1936, 
logical Review, X, 1045, pp. 282- 88. 273-74) -80. 
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__Co., 1907. See Lemert, “The Folkways and Social 
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nability 


acietal 
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or more 
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Bey as consisting of elements pt Sr to 


cng of as ‘ranging: 


comps aral 
-and without 


patt lerns acce pted automatically 
marked degree 


(practices, folkw ays, 


of Figure 1, 


discu: 


social compulsion groups, they re re 
patter rns concerning adhere nce to which con- 


“more *dosely the practices and habits of thei ir 


members in corres ponding < 
se ab le more c 


tions and morals, = 
he significant familial, 

-ligious, and neighborhood groups are types 
to “which * group level” most obviously 
applies, ast “the indi 


Societal: 
structs of behavior arranged 
sponding individual patterns 3 in 
deviation (‘ immorality” from societal 


gr roup i is taken to be any aggregation of two 
br mo 


ect of their lives 


narrowly as 


or 


participate in what amounts to a common. 


area of social interaction on common terms. 
In ge ne ral, as s the interest: 
— immediately | phy siological (less immediately 


“ssociated with maintenance and reproduc 


- tion ) or as the groups hi have few er opportuni- 


ties for face: to-face participation, the char- 

acter of the social interaction becomes | more 


‘onal Individual A nate: of Culture. . {r 


patterns arranged in a continuum from conventions to morals; B nce cobtesnundine 
a continuum from folkways to mores; and C represents corre- 


a continuum from practices to habits 
norms, which may 
rane Y isa measure of repnaorwreny deviation from group norms. ‘The diagram is in te 


pe wae have some 


serv ed are less 
~ sort of analysis a 


group con- 
is a measure of group 
justified, or 


‘be variously interpreted, 
s of one indi- 


\ ar “the § societ 

re ecognized, “howe ever, that only arbitrary 
tinctions can be drawn between 

and small group phenomena, as ov ertly mani- 
_fested, and between large group and s societi tal 
phenomena, As in describing other : social 
"societal characteristics, one deals here with 
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different peoples through the centuries. Since only in a “social context. that require: an 
dissociation of art from religion the intellectual anation. All mas terpieces: 


are pregnant with a direct 


paint 


rise of naturali ism and intellectualism in the 
y Wit 
—isth and 16th centuries, E urope has largely 


the ate signification t that is alway 

ountry the, community feeling and the unity of and universal. 

the hur hum. an spirit with the ‘Visible world that No one in eer to be 
rms in modern science and metaphysics have" not Buddhist, a Hindu or a pessimist in his 

angle her. She outlook on life to recognize the beauty of 

and ice largely disregarded the archetypes and the icons of Buddha and Siva, -embodyi ing 

versal os symbols that in the e Orient 1 are at once meta- profound stillness | of the human spirit, tha 

been physi sical , ethical artistic , feeding both conquired all. struggles and passions. No 7 

a ctual the ims agination | of the common people and one needs to be a Pagan to enjoy the beauty 


of the statues of Venus and A a. 
legacy. of effective symbols and archetypal . Apollo and Hermes, envisioning in ‘marble 
to which the larger community \ values the ideals balance, and of ‘the joyousness 
easily attached themselves, an exagger rated of the life of the senses. For a Buddhist, “es 
and a distinction between popu- 


intellect of lect lapse of the cultural 


Hindu or a Greek the” images, 


ar and aris stocratic art have g gone “together: 
in E urope, , leading art to sterile paths. Mod- 
emE xpressionism in the West had its many | 


: precursors in the East , and it is is necessary 
for 


for the progress of art to compare and 
trast their respective art motifs and methods 


; 


‘meant much more than to mode ‘ms, but the a 
essential beauty of the particular ‘sensuous 
fo orms remains. ‘That rests, in the first place, — 

eternally 
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play of light and shi relief and solidity, | vidual’ int impulses of iear and power J 
| 


that bring to an emotional focus those moods — - the at are” worked of ff and achieved poise by 


and attitudes to be appreciated intensely and being canalized into legitimate, practical so 


vividly all hum: an bei ‘ings irrespective of cial channe prepared adv vance. Such 


~ their social predilections and individu: 1] idio- jetishes and idols in primitiv e sculpture are. 
neracies, ve ry much alive in the sense at 
In h ory and in modern orim ‘of the comm munity, are 


community art and 


resources in guiding man’s eas sy and effective a are for arquesa 


to hostile forces in some other parts of | Polynesia, a song 


f crea ation js “sung whic introduc 


ices the 

‘ne wly ct reated image’ ‘into all | that alre: 

s his desire for "exists. The same is true of the /masks of the 

over” nature and constant fear and anxie ty Co on which are ritus lly born” into 


that dominate the situation, ibal life.” | wonder that ancestors, 


s and gods sh are in the domin: ant pas- | 


emoni: ‘dance, primitive decorates sions 0 the specially 
imself with various kinds o klaces, belts _ i or are nvoked on 


and other ornaments artis abricated e religious 

out of skin. t 1d bone The at imp sively, tatutes of e idols of 


prot 


otect him fro m evil, or r contribute te towards the West rves Him, 
rim: ls by cas “undoubtedly owe some oF ir wild and 
fant astic: like ness F 
‘as intense an ssion 
divine” which they 
‘Tepresent. ‘Ina tage 
T he belie among the P ue blo Indi ins, “fa 


a 


eit ate 


~ 


uh 


AL 


that man gains power over a pe or tions at patterns come to 


object by his power over its re preset atic on vigour ‘vehemence of the his: 
the major ns of the primitive ar- of ‘images 


ve 


tist or | wood and stone abstr: ac tar > forms 
met with art that “relying 
magic that sets its al of social app on the geome trical effect of shade 


= 


Ty AP 


mi 


the i imag ‘arious spl its, a ances sand sim] hoy 
ich ‘more “rei tha at fore of ‘motions. 
man. “Fe or the Savage whole “expressionis 
satisfac- and. rich with f formal Vi alues. ‘But it expr 
a limite dri inge of hum in emot ions 
ides, _especii ally. fear, 
‘ha are also discernible in the 
orship and ritt . Nor is it with- 
val intens ity thi at it is occas ions of bi rth, 
sks. ath, _ initi iation, sacrifice or w: ar which move 


which cert: 
social value 
= 


‘Thus these become effe ctive binde rs of tribes ‘Werner: Comparative 
Development, P. 410. 
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nts regulating his affec- 
| lown norms of beha\ | 
Psychology of Menta 


‘THE ME ANING 


through an impressive array of idols ma: 
“decorations, s, totemic ci arvings or paintir 
mimetic act ivities. Parti jcularly  wide- 


In di 


nd power 


poise by 


tice al "spread i in the savage world are the initiz ition 

e. Such “cere nonies, that care artistic dr amati 

ture are ~formances ¢ of the maturation of sex, and n 

hey par mal sex conduct ide impressive by song with power fetis shes or figures 

uty, are dance arly mortu: iry observances gods and demons. This aphys sical notion 


invests sc sculpture with a a supe 


sally intended _ through ritu: lized 
lamentation” and song through decoration of 
corpse and dri amatized pe rforma ances, the 1 habita t of the 

york out the grief and be wilde: nt of the Supernatural results, Simile arly totemism 
“kinship. group at times of de ath.* Tt is: also establishes. s the primitive -man’s emot tional 
noteworthy that the animation and power rapport with animals whos of 


idols and fe tishes and the exuberance of stre ‘ngth, agility and cunning he fears an 


em, and | 
ques as, 
a ‘song 


Ices the J 
al ready. 


** 


“songs, dri tized dances magicé al ob- admires underlies the vigour of his ani mi 
servances are greater the more compelling stat ues _ mas ks paintings a and tattooings, 
the instin nets and interest: deepe r the wide spread and remarkable use of animal 
the fears, apprehensions and pe rplexities of throu; ghout the savage 
he savage. Due to vehe ‘mence > of the Primitive art is also full of decorative, g e0- 


desires and emotions of the primitive peopl es metrical designs and_ pat terns that ‘cannot 


pecially 
on | 


eligiou: 


idols of 


: 


whose fea rs rs and d desires are re flected in the be understood without reference to sy ymbolic 
and arious agical entitles and dyn powe rs meanings. Boas, indeed con ide 
Ke “that cons stitu te their conception of re eality, many primitive tribes decorative 
of the ir songs, rituals s and dance s interpolate sake hardly exis sts; the decorat ed 
ded the tribe il routine of life, abolishing the representing prayers, ideas relat ing to 
tion as. barrier Ts be ‘tween e ve di ive xistence and the the supel rm; aturi il or like “deeds. ‘Among 
onven: | reality. Every primitive tribe has the art it. primiti ve pe eople,’ he obs Serves, ‘the aesthetic 
deserve es, moulded by its mental attitudes ned with the symbolic, while 
itation dis spositions and emotions ith social de- in mode rn life the aes sthetic motive is. eithe 
‘ods 0! ‘velopment | the emotion: i] attitude quite indepe ‘nt associat ted with utili- 
towards the universe is profou ndly _trams- an ideas.” hough the decorativ e tend- 
ely ing eras gi ative wo n it Is é 
wormed. No longer is his imag native worl -ency is s predominant in primitive art, it is by 
shade hi rbite sole ‘ly ‘by hosti ile i influer ae dange no means true, how ever, at reé alistic or 
powers and bewilder ring ng spirits that confused-— imit ativ e qui ities are not shown, Like Euro- 
minge tog vether. Art like religion di iscovers pean pals eolithic art, the art of the Bushmen 


re 


prote ctive birds and anims ils, gui in spirits South “Africa and the Es skimos of Siberia, 
totems, and an entire complex x of mime tic for instance, reache 1stonishingly 


dances and cries, rituals and | ceremonies: high level the repres itation of natural- 
istic forms. As in primitive ‘religion, so ) in 


A 
desire sand attitudes. As emotion: al tensions - primitive art the distinction that the mature 
overcome the natural of im- makes between truth 
come the expres sy ymbol, between and myth: or 
sion f be oy phallic imag es and of power  phor does not ex ist. A primitive idol, fetis sho 
in idols of oe oe spirits, or mask is not a sy nb or image; it is the 
totem p oles, s shorn sufficient, intelligible ‘reality £ smbedded 
crude ness and violence. “Gradually. the idea in | the whole complex of tribal life. It is deep- 
develops i in _ primitive society . The he ly satisfy ing both in its sensuous _bea aut 


ilinowski: Magic, Science an d Religion in 
tham science Religion and Rea lity. 


comes to express and regulate . uncons cious 
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souls of the dead are believed to inhabit 
souls ol the Gead are belleved to innabit 
statues of ancestors the modelling of which 
has reachec ivh develop ent in Tort Tes 
a 
at. 
ia 
s and JOO 
e and 
birth, 

* Boas: The Mind of Primitive Man, p. 243. a 


to the adequate exp anation it offers of the orienti ng idle orga g prince iple of the 
observed phenomena of nature human in tribe i in earnest action and and this 


ii fe through | the unbroken transition from. spreads from ritual ul dance, 1g and poetry, 
realm of ims aginat ion to. the realm of the decorations o earthen and woolen 


utens sils and textiles, 


It thes na ature and content of “the sculptures an and to the signs and symbols of 


processes immature developed mind- group worship and social j in- 


within its cult ural envelope t that determine “ter reourse. a | 


both the style and functions of art and re- ‘Such is the hold of rhythm in the inte rplay_ 


ligion, the human matures, gods. of m an’s intense emotions and performances: 


and. spirits no longer ‘enliven by their ‘pres- i its me eaning Is entirely lost sight of if it be 

ence wars and chases, rituals and ceremonies. regarded ; as a mere phys siological r reaction or 

Man can dissociate environment and mechanical their 
f life from the objects and im: — * signs, emblems, 


struction and religious experi-— ec onomy of 
ence. “Art also ceases to function as J ypitia- tions and meanings and these 
tion or worship. ‘Ritual “amon g different 1 er ‘they are entered 


4 peoples i ivi re prese nts different 
n 


close ly | onne: 


2 motifs and syn en he cumulativ rythm 


bel haviour om in it has be en 


Durkheim that, “religion h nad its origin in hum purposes. 
ritual, and by Jane Harrison that arta ose” el rainfall, 4 
ritual The truth is g { res of the to | bri 


of social evolution the pattert rns of beha wiour Fatninersa al f forces | in the a 
e wove en out of the subtly combined 

f magic, religion and art, and it is 

‘ult to sep arate a particular stand 


rience. the ritual, the is. the of a ritua gesture: or move: 


o be 


esents or = or series of movements that has to 

to trace it. j igns of re cog: 

in the initic at ory rights of the primi- 

Tesurrection vegetation in the el: peoples , the pre paré ation of te alisman‘c 
oration or repetition: oF ‘the actions, g gestures the trac ing of antras— in Hindu 


OF 


4 


tudes “forming wh: ts cé call“ ‘motor 

swaying | e are not only visual but also 

a “matter of fact syI mbols. Rene Guenon has 
only, those activities gested that their respectiv predomina ance is 
_arous ‘intense emotions characteristic of two kinds of rites” which | 

ture. in beginning, to the traditions of 


les in the case of visual sym- Jf 


is strikingly ‘evidenced by fact. to these of nom: madic peoples es in the 
that on such occasions of deali ng with the case of auditory ones. Auditory symbols ine 
my ste erious: and hazardous expe riences, clude the “Mantra as contrasted with | 
tine of activities of the tribe i is suspended Yantra in Hindu tradi ition and it is signiti- 
and the entire ‘community forgathers rs and that the Yantra is effaced as soon 
participates. It is the rhythm which furnishes ‘the rite is ended, indicating that the Yantra 


| 
| 
wou 
1 
— | 
ot 
| best illustrate! 
2) 
whole people pz 
or acting as cho 


de explicit: by the repetition of the. tion. Both ation aes- 


poetry the actual construction of the thetic: does: not t linger ro over 
wooden, a or the execution of the rite. It will 
ational - thus appear that a tite is 1 made up of a body of cc 

bols oof symbols ¢ compris ing not only objects Ty, attitude all aid 


wures but also the bodily ‘movements and one ‘another and form a unity of experience, : 
gestures affected and the vivid and intense, Myths, legends, fairy tales 


ed ace of eing _whethe “On the hand evolution of 


_ anc estral spit ina or deity. Fe ‘or =man’s ‘Teligion art concerns idols: 


the T antric system and pé 
‘he was adopted by different te 
ligions in I Indic ia including Buddhis sm an 

ism, required the pre pari tion of dia 


‘grams ona or canvas with mys stic 


te terplay narratives of ‘primitive peoples 
ances: se 
f it be. inher ‘rent in ‘them, is thus ‘notion ‘hold clans shes sand 
tion art effect th leir easy adjustment to n 
a emo- Rituals , symbols and gestures are mean: emotions cand attitudes with magical and 
| 


“thei ir ‘wors ship with offe’ rings s, Throughout ‘the 
tars and the development of. epic 


evotee ‘to sunder the rites symbols which are and drama. t is thus the history art. 
trated | _howev er, two as spects of a ‘single reality. W ith aligns itself with man’s intellectual progress. 3 
dasa growth the itionalistic ‘spirit: But even in mature civilization though art 
nonly, and symbols in the ritual come to aids _teligion, through | the “compos sition of 
move §f tees s means of expres- hymns and prayers, narratives and legends, 
to be sio “new conceptions and attitudes, As hrough the sculptural representation of tl 


the tradition: i: ritual is thus explained away y in the form of the human. hero 

‘sometimes only the element of | art in th idealized man -and woman, _ and throu; ch the 

dance, play, sic or enact- development of temple architecture, 

me nt re mains as the r ii and festival, magic “still reigns 

ritus al. In “Buddhism, Isla am or I rotest preme in folk cults and rituals, _mimetic 


forms: of Christia inity rational attitude plays OF vegetation ce remonies are, how 


‘ises but treated as as outside the pi of ortho- 
sector. it is. at observa ance. Art and religion develop 
in ‘the song, poetry, the socially valid myth — ‘together. Art fashions the deity cult in which — 

Gal symbol and behavior of the ritual that — gods ‘Tepresent not the my sterious forces and : 

reveals clearly the basic attitudes of different events of the world but the as spirations and 

cultures. In man’ s mature mind just as food ~ travails of the human soul. Thus art like 
worship, activities and rituals, images ‘Teligion, entire meaning of 
and realities no | longer intermingle, artistic eights 


and religious appre! als “fashions. appropriate sy symbols and makes 


~ 


> Rene Guenon : “Rites and Sy mbols” in Journal — 
of the Society Oriental an, Vol. IX, 
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of the is ident fe 
nd this also ma t 4 
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development subserves the spiritual needs of ae 
pris 
manic 
nce is oa 
ns ol 
sym 
1 the 
praise and thanksgiving to the 
the forces of evil and miss =  £@ 
tects him from the forces of evil and nis 


fortune, o oft en | Titans, and rings 


dramatizin worship as the elaboration of utter identity bet tween “the univer rsal and the 

inner r struggles ¢ of ani rsonality and mi an concrete, , the tran anscendenti al and the human § 
through ‘the repl acement of the idea by 

Even in stage of mystical contemplation feeling of iden ntity. F rom the sensi (of 

Ww which i is large ly “dissoci ited from the conte ext 1 mony e me ree the pe itte ms and 

of my th and tradition, and the ritual of tra- pla istic and melodious rhythms the it represent | 
ditional worshi art. its role in| formal values of art, that 


revealing the rooted in man’s deepest realizations 


through poetic imé agen ry 1 th at propitiou: mome nts of spiritui al or aesthetic 
deeply stir the r ecsta: _ Art thus afirms the religious faith 


-Man’s aes gious and that makes the dumb and the: Tame 


attitude « come out of es same stem of ‘self- 
expression and reconciliation of the discords te: 
of the: world and the tens sions of the self 
order. Myth and re dogma and the ‘Tus st of elie 


brea 


religious idols as 


tM sent - 


and i in yet integrations of the of life throug the ervor 
g a sense of in- the place of the religious sentir ment, , and be. 
the i inner come ne w symb i of the if 
life. ‘Myths, s symbols | and image that re- tion of the people. 
li gion provides for art are cons stantly re- It is not necessary the 


ned by the in this | in: Phe iconoclasn 


“with emotions and meaning attitudes, vivid “rationalis sm “of the: scientific: 
power rful foci 
_ligious and aesthe 

= "slip into each other, which is, inset, the delicate cra uftsmans and post try 

stk tic religious expe rience. | 


s transmuted into the humar in per the o out of enthusi iasm of 
the sport of a people or an epoch that has reduced th 
n's heart. Art a of the: universe 
re the 
sonal and the in concrete pe and ha is pr itsel 
te rms, the spiritual climate i in which in the v ‘isible- forms of religion, ~The prin- 
di cipal re ‘ason is that man’s sense of “orde T in 
the universe, of unity of self 
experience is character- the world « or the a saystical 


ized by the same sense of competence and sense that is the core of both art and religion, J 


- insight th that are the sine qua non of re ligious. _ that is anterior to and surpi usses visible forms 
rience ike religious intuition aesthetic of art and codes of constantly 
intuition obtains from its vis ion creates fre sh, visible e idols and 


d of fc 
ae sires, s. Both 2 art 
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and hay ive he ‘Iped ea 
ts 1est_ enormously the in- 
| content of ‘art, and evoking at 


\VORKER 


about 


STA ATISTIC 


-metries in 


EN Wit LIAM Ne 


faith | 
lame "NA. NT STU DY of the fi actors: associ- the subject itt Tt 
liable 1 abse ntecis in a south: ve stigation, is now bein ng r recognized by “both 


bs of writer made use of | certain 
scure 


New ork State indus try, the 


1 


eates, fessional sociologis This paper is concernec 
with a bri ef analysis of the nature of th 


abseentism problem, t the r atio 


for the us ed, and the statistic 


abse nteeis sm. The det te ail with which t the fink 


ings : of the investigation a 


sistent he me thodological emphas sis of | 


n basi SIC sociologic cal 
sumptions and | met thodological techniques 


. Art q heh are likely te o be of inte rest to the pro- | 


aveme ent ind labor 


today. 


discussed is con- 


= one of the r most 


important probl ems indus try having” to 
~The w artime _abse nteci 
seldom | be low per cent, | s at 
ijounted as high as 15 or even 20 per cent. 
_in some indus tries. . Louis Falzer of the” War 
Production Board W ar Production Drive 
~Headqu: irter rs points out tha it the absenteeism 
1e beginning of 1943 ranged 
cent to § 8 cel Factor y Maga-— 


ce nt. 
sel 


a 
>} 


“cause rat failure. of try to on. 


definition of abs senteeism. ‘Partly due to this 


until World W ar Wille le work: has been done in the w 


epoc 
w ord import ince’ e” is “usually so ill defined 


and, therefore, $0 that the writer 


on to the dange er of using it 
of ‘this kind. However, to take are 
of the few instances Ww erty has crepe into this 

rey port, by “ “impor tance of is meant the 

closeness of its ass ciation ith absenteeism and its 
ut ility ore, as a predictor of the crit erion. 
ae W hile it is necessary to keep in mind thi it a 


developing standardized ‘techniques for 
collecting basic data, and the computation 


of rates suits ible for comparing indus tries anc 


“Tese varch fir ‘findings has been grossly hap hazard 


Duane E vans writes: 


Eleanor V. Kennedy de fines absenteeism 
job he failure workers report on the 


whe the are chec -dule ed work. 


jol 


“coefficient of correlation must be considered only absentecist sm is 


7 as measure of cov: ariatio yn, not as proof « of 


a worker during a full 


usation, it is nevertheless practical when one has he dule to work.” estigatio 


_ high correlation coefficient to think of a 
 possib le cause-effect relationship when he is groping | 
for remedies | for such a problem as abse ‘nteeism. It is 

a matter of. do; matically declaring or assuming 
causation, but it is an expression of a belief or 
faith in the exis stence of causation to the point | 
where ‘it justifies action on th e part of indus strial 


report ted in th his Knee the Kennedy defin 


tion gives an al Dse ‘nteeism rate e of 
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March, 1043, 


xement in the direction ¢ of changing attituc 


rkers and conditions affecting such attitudes. x 
* The detailed and elaborate analysis of the data 


‘can be found in the writer's unpublished doctoral Ma. “2, February, 
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"Duane Evans, 
Produc Ar me rican Review 
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id the time unexpressed rhythms and sym- 
clam 
h for | § 
noble 
y and >» 
ry of 
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Mont tly Labor Review, Vol. 
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at 


. ment has ince of changing the 


de finition is applied), ‘ten ate: 


a 
1ZiNe ntly listed twenty reasons for 
senteeis sm; A. G. Mezerik has s tabulated 
than” thir William Green, on the 
‘March of ‘Time program, ‘spoke of one hun 
One can start with the assumption that 
a absenteeism is ‘the result of a multiplicity - 
- causes. There is full agreement on —_ poin 
among soci iologis ts, psychologists, 
trists, and all other rs whose job it ie 
to: deal with the problem. Also, there are cer- 
ta n conditions which to a high degree can 


e phenomena and whic 
men uch 
may y make 


workers cad so doin ag 


“Th he the study hi as t to 


with | factual information furnished by thy 


que estionnaire and the association. of these 
data with absent eeis sm. A comparison ‘of the - 
promising of these fi ictual items with 
the most assuring -attituding areas as is the 

third part of the a nalysis. 

Management can do little if ar 


direc ction of altering suc ich “things | as 


to the increas nteeis Further- 


d more, the 


defining an 
With few 
_ indus trial absenteeism have 
phase of their investigation pertai ains” 
to the relative utility of the ‘arious” factor 


as predictors ‘the criterion and, conse- 


ave a import int pla ic 


future, when peace returns, in to 


their relative ‘promise as points of termine the lection A 


attack on absenteeism, Adequate treatment 


> calls | for careful and r rigorous statis “i 
in selecting a worker fora job ina 


calls, furthermore, for as 


al uc ctual information. about them, 


UTIL oF _PRESE SENT. INV ESTIG ATION 
The wartime picture 1s is such as to enh: ance "3 


“the utility of the first part” of the study 


an investigation of the attitudes of industrial 
_ workers toward variou Ss spher es of their liv a 


and the as ssociation 0 of these attitudes 


4 rendered the 

critica 

“what | e has. not a matter of it 
for something better and av ailable. Manage- 


“Ab senteeism : ional 
27 1104-105. 
A. G. “Ww Vhy W orkers 


nt eeism ‘eae ‘be cons | 


where e there: were more applican's 
te phase he the bargaining balance 
favored the employer. In such a case , man- 


- agement could choose its personnel with care, 


with an eye to hiring only those 


= chi aracteristics were such 
d attendance records highly probs ible. 


ofa ques stionnaire- 
cers in the e pli int. In the 1 very beginning, 4 
Ae 
workers | were intery iewed at the the plant by 
— an average of one. e hour and fif- 


minut tes. Their S, 


eeism n, serv th 


4 

mi ere its two 
biggest problems, shortage of manpower and 
increased production, are in a measure com-— 

|| 

or number of dependents of the workers. 

not of attitude. Furthermore, management i; 
a in no position in wartime to be “choosy”; 
i a t finds its hands tied in the matter of choos- JF 
& hivh wartime rate calls for re- ing workers whose characteristics (e.g., age, 
sex, etc.) are favorable to a good absenteeism 
record (determined on the basis of the 
| 
&§ 

| | ta for the studv were collected by 
q 
— = = 
th 
|= 
: 
— absent e basis for the 
tionnaire contained 86 items, calling for 129 


fi 
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responses; ea 
of its association: with absenteeism sm. 


4 epre se an return of 54 per 


cent. 
os returned in boxes at the plant, the: 
11g by mail. Ms workers 
to being shown by the 
ntative of the 
. Absenteeism 


Of 1e e questionnaires us sed, 552 wen re 


-square test to be represer 
ion of Plant X workers 


= 


» establish the repre sentativeness. 


scaling of the ty pe us ed in the Rese earch ~ 
Divi ‘ion , Speci: il Branch, Army Air 


Fore es of the W Var ar Depart 
regression and correl ation 1 met 


ployer d in the 


DE FINITIONS 


d, age, and sex were the fi ictors used 


Al Plant x oer, 


con- 
dist 
of a universe of attributes for a popu- 
lation of objects is a scale if it is possible 
to derive from the distribution a quantita- 
tive variable with which to characte r a 


objects such that each attribute is 


the 


description of the a ani lysis carried 

éat in this investigation understood 


areas; lative tity of 
items; the utility of the 
most promising 


ms. 


a, Abse nteeism. Situation wherein a worker 


not at his job when he is supposed to 
Altitude. pensity or predispos 
). 
pers son to act in ace rtain way. 
items are items in the questionna lire 
which ask « 
and fecling’ 0 of worker about 
nomena Attitude here 
varie le, involving a a sul bjective 


Propensity or predisposit ion of a 


‘An ctive “express! sion ofa condition 
which lends itself to 1 igorous categorizing 
or measurement. Factual ite ms 


tions concerning the 


not answers base 


oa doctor a a year” (a. spe- 

"marital stat us” (single, married, 

yr ed, or separated) ; “age” 

ot brothers and s sisters in childhood home” (a spe- 

number) exam] ples of factual 

“How is “How much needless shift- 

ing of workers from one job to another ‘is there”; 

well Satisfied are you with> “your wages”; 

“Importance of job in winning the war"; ar od 
a 

xamples of attitudinal items. About the first there 

n be no argument; the answers to the second 

xactly 


subjective reaction. 


to be. 


labels it 
ions regarding tl the opinion 
‘arious 


are ques- 4 
existence or non- 


cyanide and rotary hardening, ¢ 


on opinion, 
feeling, judgme nt, or any other type of 


therefore, 
= 

items. 


consensus. 


| for 


of v attribute, single- valued func- 


on 


“the same qué 


‘Attitudina ee 


i. The popular conception of fact as including all 

h i the definition here. That a person 
has a particular attitude tow ard a particular object — 
or Phenomenon is a fact, according to common ~ 


ey usage, but in the present study a narrower inter-_ 
: 


vanufactu OWE and dr ive 
‘tank tracks, and gun parts. The work 
done consists of patters making, foundty work, link 
punching, riveting and testing, chain” shearing, 
carburizing, parkeriz~ 
ing, and degreasing, link washing, chain assemb ly, 


chain and power drive inspection, tool making and 


repairing, and maintenance of these operations 


by electricians, plumbers, carpenters, painters, black 
smiths, and janitors. Other workers do the us sual 
shipping work accompanying such 


of in indus tries” “calling for the 
type of work and 

products. Of course, Plant X i is a sing] 

from the universe of all such plants. _ 

Jus t_what items include in an 


‘matter of selection 


sam 


This definition is that of Guttman (‘ ‘A B: asi 
ling Qualit ative ata,’ American Sociologic al 
‘Vol. 9, No. 2, pp. 130-150). See also his 


tion, simple function, scale v ariable, scale score, ee 


order, and category order. 
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udes d. Sample. The 466 Plant X workers who re- 
com- 
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do 
with 
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co 
eat the job “excellent,” while the other 
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able 
na 
ake 
by. 
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THE RELATIN IMPORTANCE OF | a It i is important to realize here that, ‘if'asc call 
\L AREAS” exists, the correl ation of abse senteeisin 
A single questionnaire attituding al is Withé 
a sample | from an inte related omplex- of abse ntee ism m on the: scale iten ms. 
> “of « similar” items. ou r attention is fo- The s score therefore, is a two-way pre- 
cused he re ‘on, ng toge the into: vice it can be used in place 
together which appear, criterion; anc (2) ecause 
larity of | content, to belong t Ke consistency 
ins tance, ade qui acy of zhtng, of temper score iten 
“ture, of restroom facilities, ventilation, 
Seemed t to belong together ir parts: g 
could be calle “Comiort individual's Tesponse to a sc ale cou! 
the items of the questionnaire were be uced from hi 
into areas on the basis of similarity containing that and (2 ) "predictin 
sm the s s. The first. 
of content, the next step” Wi as that of deter abs enteeism from the scale scores, The first 
4 & mining the seal ability of these areas.'* This ‘procedure utilized se ale ana 
ermination of scale scores the multiple Tegression te schnique 
i predicting ; a depe ‘ndent able from several 
- 
cards, sorter, and tahulator were used for manipulat- of an examin cores for. an item | 
z | ae ing data for the calculation of correlation ratios, from the top of the list to the bottom. Ideally, of | 
zero- order “coe fficients f corr lation, scali ing. course, all the 1's would appear consecutively, start- 
All data were coded on punch cards, The sorter was ing wit! first ont the list; the ese I sin 
= used for separating individ uals into cells in con-_ ould be followed by all the 2’s, and 
computation of corr elation the 3's, etc. But oak: all the 1's were grouped 
ratios and zero-order coefficients of correlati and not all the 2’s fell together but were 
he first st tep in the scaling procedure cons isted mixed with the etc. his led to refine: 
of grouping items together into areas and recording ment by which the correl: itions which vere to fol- 
them on punch cards in that manner. ’ Then were given meaning. According to scale” theory, 
cards were run pines the tabulator the result) ina situation where, say, the 2's and 3's are random-— 
ontig ruous line of which could e easily oly” mixed, individuals giving 2 for 
= ‘summed. In the ¢ coding, zero denoted no answer differ experience, insofar th 


toa question, Since a coding of zero simply indi- cerned, from those individu: ls giving 3. 
cated that the pespocent had omitted the question, 4nswer. Or it may have been that categories 2 and on 

mid-score (i by so similar in the tasking oF — 


score is meant the c ode num! er) for the item was ‘it made 


iad 
6 the lozical ent ry in a situation whe ied a score was W hen two gories appear same, ‘it is 
4 “needed but was not available, That is . if we de sole qui ite understandable how an individual might “mis- 
ne “ateg and k the cue” and check 2 for 3, or vice_ versa But t! 


ce is neglig gible insofar as ‘it affe 


of a zero, ¢ our formula 


2 the case of many items, only a small part. 
very fact that these numbers randomly in 
_k=—— when isd a : 
group of “like” people (ie, individuals. 0 
scale type) is an indic: e 
te which accounted for different 1 res are not i! 
hen n is eve n. portant against the eneral configurationa ck 
ground. ‘At is: ar item back: ground differe ‘nce whic! he 
The scores were then summed for « light of the main conside ation. Conseq the 
ual. The individu: ls were again listed on the tabu- items were rescored in agreement with the al! hove 


in the order of their total scores and were again summed over are: 
cer with the: lowes st score revised sums. for as W 
absenteeism. 


itor, 


so on. Tt 
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4 | the are as we ere sc ales, a fact of utmost — ermine ad by the effect of its om omis sion) is 


imp e for the next ‘step. It mean ‘ant the at of its: importance, nce. The 

scores could be used as quantitative bese ‘thod consi sisted of ranking a variable | 
ata to” which the usual product-moment averaging the ranks « of its coefficient in the 

data. the u product- ta aging a nsf 
mula give n below could be applied in de- eight equation forme 


d,’dy’— 


i omitting eac h variable 


he final r rating of as arrived at 


Wi 
“these cortelations were in the following ‘manner’ ight a areas 


vere ranked in importance s described 
above, on the basis: of (1) the value of their 


coefficients in the regression equa- 
gression equations and coe! ficients of tior of abse nteeism on all eight of them; 
t ip le reg € $0 ail € 


multiple “correlation involving the criterion, (2 rank of the average ranks (on 
alse nteeism, and s se ven of the eight inde pend basis of positive v alue) of their coefficients 


ent variables (i.e., each independent vari: able, in the e multiple regression equations involv- 
In turn was omitted) were rined by the ing se\ seven varié bles at a time (i.e. é., ach was 
same method. The purpose of this procedure om ited in turn) + (G3) the extent t to which 
was to determin ne e the 4 mporti ance of each of | the omission of each’ waced Ge coefficient 


the independent variables in terms of its co im Of multiple correlation, T hese ranks were 


tribution: to the origin ral coefficient of averi aged: and the averages in turn, ra 
tiple correlation (i.e. , the coefficient involy- ( Table 1) 


ing all eight areas The writer r holds” no. brief for th sort of 


The limitations to the use ofa multiple ranking y procedure | per se; >; in this ins stance 


regre qui ation in probler ns of this” ‘the highly “consistent pattern presented by 
are a part of the gei neral knowledge of the various rankings is of | interest, Some_ 
. 
student of corre lation and do not need elk abo- areas are high in rank throughout (a high 
ration 4 is nt. T herefore, in ‘the | de by a low vice 


and the | ni urrow uti tility, rsa); 


_teeis ‘m, two additio 


rel: ition, wh vhe n each of the inde- with atis faction _with Job most ‘impor 
ariables in turn Wi as omitted. For and ( comfort at least imports ant of the 


example, the omission ‘in-shop a areas. Home Situation, of average 
ient of multiple corre ation from. ince il the whole configuration, is 


7, OF .047, while the omission 4 Xs the “most important ofthe outside | areas, 


same e coefficient nt rom w vhile C ommunity Situation is compare atively 
orke rs’ Attitude toward 


nec Life On 


The rationale in support of this hierarchy 
that the contribution of each factor m, 
the coefficient of multiple correlation (as de 7 OM hile it i ) point out that there 


43 
q 
@ area intercorrelations and the correl 
ism. From 
ag > op 
— 
simple adit? tates o, x, and x., oscillate between high 
relative importance of and low and in each of these cases 
associated with absen- three ratings are = 2 
were adonted other = | 


== 


size Png of these in- shop. AND FACTUAL ITEMS 
areas, there nev vertheless v what ‘appears: tT he ‘iow 
be qi quite a significant difference between the | (Table 1) and the four | ‘top- ranking factual 
extent to” which absenteeism sociated items (Table e 2) were chosen for compari: 


with them and tow hich it is associated with — ‘They were handled statistically ir ‘the wuts a 


out-shop areas, he study, ‘there refore, be- manner as the eight attitudi inal areas were 

mes more of a instrument for point. handled, as des scribed earlier. The 
oroved in the shop_ are given: ‘in Table3. * 


need to be done in the 
and community situ ations of the work- ARY OF ‘FINDI 
management has felt that idenet indus trial 


the workers tow: us spheres of liv. ing 


her 
me 


ComBrnaTIon oF Ratinc Me 


of 
R Magnitude of 


of 


r multi le 
in rrelation | Average 
regression 
ion coefficie nt | Rank 
= resulting from. 
involving» 
all (8) areas omission of each 
seven areas 


in 


te 


Satis faction with 
X3= Workers’ Opinion E thie iency of Ma 
x= W orkers’ Opinion of 
Workers’ Conception of Absenteeis 
“4 W orkers’ Home Life 


xs=W orkers’ Life Organization (Morale) 


Obt: ained by a av craging the ri unk i in a the three rating ng columns and these € averages. ‘Since the ar are eas 
ich fo and 7). 

M here it could nake the greates ‘contribu- were found | to group themselves into scalable 

tions to worke fficiency and well being — areas, each o which w as 


the findings here mana; gement the ciated with absenteeism. These 


chance to ‘profit from that belief. al ed 


wane 


Satisfaction wit h Job 


. Workers’ ( Opinion of the E ficiency of 


. 

“of absenteeism on the factual i item sed W orkers rs Opinion at the Attitude of 


the 


then manij ulate 
ight scale areas \ rganization’ (Mors 
their relative in | Community Situation 


m T: able 2 beente ism 
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TABLE 1. RANKING OF SCALE AREAS B THODS 
“4 

2 
_ promising of these items. These eight items Home _ Situation _ thei 


SENTI EIS) 


As a a deterrent to this type ) 
linquen¢ ncy, the se erage length vat 
erage “number of visi 
“Tight of "the prese ent manpower 


TABLE RANKING OF FacTUAL MS MS BY A 


Coefficients Coe ficients. 4 
in multiple in multiple Reduction in 


-Fegression” — multiple 
involving | i ying 


“all (8) items | seven items 


‘ducation 


4 \mount of Work Other Than That at P lant 
a= Average Number of Visits to Doctor Per Year u 
acation Taken 


x 
actual ites: ms, becaus e they sila un Amount of outside work ( 
2 controvers ial actuality rather than mn to that at the 
have their greatest utility, to manage- comparing the four are 


ment. in selecting workers. ‘The eight ial “mos st closely associated with absenteeis sm n with 


‘T. ADLE 3. ANKING OF Four r SCA ALI E AREA AS AND Four F ACTUAL ITE MS BY. A Se 


in inmate in 
ession | multiple 


involving all involving coefficient 


(8) variables jseven variables 


* 


> 


Number of Depend ents 
= Similarity of P resent Job to Former Job 


Ob by averaging g the ranks j in the three ra rating and rar 


= associa inted 


Promising g items of 

with ‘it “was fo 
cranking was as follows: 7 


2 ion 


on of the Efficier 


nox or Memos 
were 
rage the ranks of the three rating columns and ranking these i= 
Obtained by averaging the rank: 
king these averages. Since two areas 
| 
> 


Similarity of job to former jobs: 


~ 


4 


Opinion of the Ie. Att itude of 


8. Home Situation he of attitudes would have comparable 


All | this emphas sizes es in particula ir the wis- in similar inv estigatic 


dom of choosing worke Ts for r reguli oe ffic ie nt s of 


i 
bas’ sis of 1a ng needed meaningful 


“number of -depe epende ‘nts, and, once hired, f ple n atic i 


getting and ke Keepi them satisfied with their short, sticé 
s, jobs, and re spectful and apprecia itive of the inves igation emphasize 
efficiency of mi inagement. as: a way of rendering meaningiu 


& 


he theo proach used Co gression metho: 
of 2 ial p bl 
study of indust rial roblem, 

Per whe erein a de tal iled inve stigat ion of attitudes 


made, might well be emp dloyed in device whe rein. 
problems of a -simil: ar nature. For example, th (a) que Te- 
study of the attitudes of industrial workers 


ard labor unionism would be simile ir, and 
‘its possible implications far-reaching. at a is 
a time. like this, an investigation of re of separat iten ems 


de mand, involving the « desires expecta- is is Tese erved for late 


‘ 


tions of m inagement with regi ard to future It is concerned with the w ay in which the 


Jabor needs, would reveal the lities scaling technique can be us sed to determine 
of rigorous study ¢ of attitudes. This" type of ally wha attitudin n al items i 


research ld be reinforced ‘in meaning by rious areas are most promising in a! 
a pe irallel investigation of labor supply: whi it attack on absente eism, 
rs want t and expect ‘in gory responses to those it ems 

iv 


job s manipulati 


ely assuring. 


nt these studies can be profitably supplemented 
warts by factual data. as was done in the present 
ti 
| 
Ice tO sup t] 
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st fea 
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Wit 
Cie 
y gro 
ay 


Sy L NI Rone 


cens of the ste estate of 


diseri rimination in indus try, in Ith la been demons trat ated thi at in inter-— 

m viewing on antisemitism th le appearance of 


h as tl a ‘facir — 


ist 
ris 


answers. 
one group in 
which e ach interviewer’ 
ivitic  suppos sed correspond to the common 
which te reotype of Jewish appearance, and the 
other in which. ‘the appearance did not corre- 
or y examined some ese §po e stereo 
( City me of th the stereotype 
with: s special atte ‘ntion being: paid to ap- The he number of Tew ish respond- 
parently contri adi ctory ‘re nces found was | Te arge and their opinions di ffered 
between some of the economic and educa. markedly from 1 thos ose 0 the non- Jewish 


tional groups n the major religious vonde nts SO the over-all findings for 1165 


groups. cases we ‘re examined with this fact in mind. 


‘To study the anti-se -mitic feeling of the W hole percentages were conside red as ade- 


popu ation several questions e chosen quate for, the a analy sis made here, and un- 

which were conside red suitable as ctors necessary re finements were elimir inated. In ae 
of th these feelings. The questions sought for "answer, to the question, Do you think Jer vish 


2. expre ssions of disapprove al of the number r of ~~ ess men are as honest as other —— 


Jews holding -governt bs, ju _per ent of respondents 
on the Te lative honesty of. while 65 cent 


mer n, criticism of the patriotis m of and per ce nt gave or 


-non-commit “ans we TS, T he “No” 
re nume lerous on | this ques stion pong 


hers alyzed below, and reflect 


1e ce enturies- -old stereotype of the dis shonesty — 


Thess sample selected to ani nally was Jewis h business men, 
stratif ied om five char: acteris stics, random The next question was, Do you think there 
cing. “draw re nti al are too man y Jews holding gove rnment offices 7 


educ ‘ation oe nativity @ d jobs? 17 per answered * “Yes,” with 


A 


groups (ni ut ive and forei; en born), and Negro pe rcentages of‘ “No” and other 
and: white groups, proportional the rel: answers. Then the question wes ‘as sked, 

size of these groups in the Ne York you think that the Jews: have too much 
population, as found i 4 ‘the Sixteen n th power in “the eUn nited States? : 18 per cent of © 

Census of the United States. Samples were answers wer re This q was 


dray vn from four religious gro hi ased upon intended ‘to determine the extent. of anti- 


estimated pro ortions each group semitism as it applies to a subject with 
fase cis st overtones, the implications 


‘The writers gratefully acknowledge the assis st- threat the 

in the field work and preliminary analysis of 
considerable number of Hunter College students. 
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its 


more patriotic, 


“Another r fa tc 


be that this is an immediate and practical 
war issue and people in the city have mo 


infor ration and are less confused. 


of these categories were studied. 


les ss patriotic. ‘than other answers 

“cits Zens: per cent of the total answe ered” 

“Less. the four questions this stimulated 

a the smallest proportion of -anti-semitic 
answers, A favorite rumor + during the w ar 

| been that the Jew: are draft dodgers 
profiteers, but this vi iew has been 

accepted as readily apparet ntly, as the tides, 

“more ‘traditional | forms of _anti-ser mitism. 
making for the elatively 


small number ‘of. -anti-semitic respons es may 


lable 1 shows that: 


although ; a number of fJewish 
spondents answered fashion. 


. The differ ences: between 
Val 


am 
are st atis 


group | g 
differences | are not consiste 


These: prelimina ry findings indicate that The lower economic Protest 


in city” ar nti-semitic opinions were 


pressed I by a minority of the citizens, 


subject, with relatively potorag the view 
that Jews are 1 not patri 

large number 

Religious « an d E conom ic ‘Differ re n Ces. ‘The | 
4 ‘tween | economic and reli giou 
-anti- semitism. The 1165 « cases “were divided 


religious” groups, then subdivided into 
"economic “groups, * and answers: “within each. 


Ca ath- rotes- 


olic tant 


pper economic 
percent 
te 


perce nt 


Ar 


total sample 


totals sample 2000 


_ * These samples are under 30 respondents, too smal 
~ for reliability, except, perhaps, in the one ei of 


98cases. 


“Other” g group consists largely af: non religious 


persons, tha As, persons unable to be cl 


that the anti-semitic group varied with the 


lower Catholics. 


elatively more a 
other major g 
ie _ The middle economic Catholics con- 
ve rsely te nd to be more anti- semitic 
; 


‘conomic P ‘rotest ants 


next was to ‘iny estigate the rel: tion economic atholics as rel: tively more 


-anti-sen mitic tha in the 1 middle 


‘2 ABLE 


Je lic = ‘ta a 

pper economic” 
percent 


nomic 


total 


Lower economic 


pe recent. 
totals 


See | footnote T I. 
ee footnote, Table 1. 


Sroups- were selected, corre ponding within a few 


per cent, to those reported Federal 
‘Upper group, | monthly ental of 
Middle group, monthly ren 

Low er grouy », monthly rental a 


‘The Standard 


case the ‘inter- 


the level of significance, 


used in their onslaught against the Jews. 
The last question to be analyzed asked, sty in 
ically significant. | 
Protestants in the lower economic group 
is significant, and in the middle eco- 
| The interesting fact here is the emergence al 
4. 
i 
‘it 
| 
viewers estimated the rent paid. TH@ tee was used. 
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showing the per cent of “y Yes” the middle economic Catho- 
-answe rs to the q question of “too many gov ern- “a lics (with the exception of the “ power” - 


jobs,” presents somewhat ‘the same tion), seem to most affected an 
mitic feeling? It seems likely that 
Tah le 2 2 shows that lower economic P rotestants compose a 
_ The Jewish respondents eve practically, of relatively ins secure _and -frus tra mem 


Majority whose advantaged position is ‘part 


differences” between economic 


grou s are signific ant among the Protes- 


, readily -acce pt propaganda antagonistic 
and 
toward traditionally discriminated-again 
lowe r 
groups, agai ns st they vent their 
again are not cons! sten 
cups: recognized anger at thei ir own situation. The 


between lower and middle. groups 
lower Catholics represent, conversely, 


j “migrant groups who are similarly discrimi- 


-anti- semitis sm the an any of the other 
nated against, and they might be mo 


group 
of other groups and more inclined 
respect the American democratic tradi- 


tions, 


antl -semi tism of 
j 
“atholics in this” 


although not at the level of ‘statisti-. 


a The f the middle economic . 


of immigrants may 


nitic cal ‘significance. in either case. The 
G indicate that some of thet ar re re acting to 
Jewish: business. It was in 
here as in t prev ious question. westion on 

regard to the question on Jewish businessmen 
ence The “No” answers to the que: stion 
that they reactec Sharply. It may be 


‘tea have too much pi ve ” provides a 


‘that the ropaganda ‘clerical fascis sm also 
further corroboration of some of these & 


has had some influence among then m. | — 


also- nouveau- bourgeois status among a 
such hete 
roup a community with suc 
8g in a cor 


groups, many striv ing 


‘ste atus, might have stimulated some of 


——. which these attitudes are an 
These gues sses do not subs til ute for 


3% more, thorough analysis. he finding 
otal sample ever, sugge st sions and provide 


Religious and Educational Differenc ces. A An 
owe er economic -analys ‘sis. W was made next of the answers ers by 
ample 49 tion on honesty of Jewish bus siness pro- 
duced the following “No” "responses: 


See footnote, Table _ Fro om Table . 4, ‘one can observ e the at: 


In this question the lower Protestant group eR 
tween the upper educa ated and lo 
is even more, anti-Jewis sh, almost half claim-— 
educated were small and not statisti 


ing that the | Je ws have ‘too much power. t, b ut a 
cally” signif icant, but agi in W 
The two Catholic groups agreed in this. case, 
anti-semitism of the middle- Catholic 


group t thus no appearing as consistently as 
Ul t appearir g as consistently * The upper educated category in 


those e of the lower more years of fo 
2 The rest have less education. a 
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‘the economic analysis. However, both It would 


analysis e arlier 4 


rotestan ‘Soups te nded be 
anti-semitic thé an the C atholics. |The pressures and stands 
reason for this probably is r mos 
economic status and educ ation: ls 
are rather highly correlated, and a 
‘ 
ber of upper economic persons, \ who in | is correct to hale 
the economic analysis earlier were | study was s limited to New Yor K ‘ity, 
| of {communities in the nit ed 


«Ste ates. It ‘is sponsible also that beca AUSe 


ath. ‘Pro reluctar nce of respond lents 

Othe" opinions on a subject such as th 


Ings “indicate too lit tle 
our opinion that this ae be a smi all erro 


tre Within such limitations following con- 
tot: ul sample 3052 the 1 

m ajority. ‘of the non- wis ch 


percent 


> 


Jat itive ly anti-ser mitic re- 
in this case probably n- yas a pet ast 
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Jed the upper-education group, conside minority who boldl ly and pos- 


e nk arging the anti-semitic grou] quite naively accept the anti-set mit ic a 
a 


\ statistic cally significant ‘difference ap. opinions as their own, 
peared between Protestant and Catholic ~The lower r “economic: an educa ed 
lower educate 'd_groups, the P rotestants — Protest ants e expr 


being more anti-s semitic the an the ( atho- tha in the othe r gre ups Tt was as suy- 


gested that thi ther are man 


the ques stion of Jews having too “persons whose positions: the dominar 


 gove vernme nts jobs significant  differe rences re ligious group, and rhi aps as ni 
"appeared | bet tween the groups xce \mericans, : ‘contr: st pa painfully wi ith the eco. 
Jewish ‘and non- Jewish differences. the ‘nomic “disadvantage and insecurit y which 
stion “do the Jews have too much power,” they” experience. Such. position might lead 
significant | differences appeared the to feelings of f frustration and anta: gonism 
2 2 which could be ha inne ‘lize d Te eadily into” 
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The somew 
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‘atholi ics probi ably: 


to tal sample ( 


acte 
See wotnote, Tabler + 
lat se veri of thes Se are common. 


communities. One might ask ifa 
: “poorly. educé ate cist movement were to ee further | in 


anti- se pmitic of the | fou ‘main Jewish 
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these poorly ‘willing to) violat 
antas zed Protes ant groups who as American Principles 
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ma ijority are: apparently some 


delinquency is ¢ 


us to expect ar 
juvenile delinquer icy after ‘the war, However, 


roughout the ‘if the: wartime increases have been no larger 
un 


than. we could ticips ate from the higher 


iment m: anuf: actures, its - 1 of “economic ac livity, we should 


bres the 83 juvenile courts in state count on a decline of delinquency aiter the } 2 


_ handled roughly 5,500 case st. e Wi ar except as the result of a postwar depres- 


thes 935. By 104 the urthermore, looking 


ns in number all time high of are to the maintenance of full employ- 
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42, Operation of the WwW age Ceiling in Har- new farm ar proposed for a de velopment | in 
~ vesting Citrus Fruit in Florida, Season of the Northern Plains, especially in areas where 


-1943- 1944. Josiah ¥ olsom. A study of the ei irrigé ation is being used to supplement dry land 


ope ration a and effectivene less of the wage stabil- or ange farms. (P roblem selected and ata 


ization of the War F ood Administration being collected, field work to. 


relating to the setting of ceiling wage rates for 1045. 
arvesting of citrus fruit com- Negro” Migration from and within Four 


publication i n 1045 pl anned.) Typical Counties in the ‘Southeastern Region 
13. The Need for Medical Care: A “Meth- of the United States. E. B. Williams. The stv ; 
odological Study. E ‘dear Schuler. In for its immediate purpose the descript tion 
nection with the deve elopment of a study of of concrete cultural situations from which Ne- 
rural levels at nd standards of living, it became -groes have migrated during the past five years, 
necessary to attempt construction of a means it seeks > brit g to light fa ctors or ‘complex 5 
for measuring the need for medical care. This — of factors in specific situations which may have 


was done on the ba sis of some exploratory field — induced or inhibited migr ation. T he prince ipal | 


rk, consultation 1 wi ith cians, ‘use of the hypothesis with which the study is concerned 


rating technique by a small group of physi-— ‘is that there are < mbe significant 
ans, and further It was pos- tors which are embedded in the cultural milies 
in of Negroes as it is related to the total culture 

which are often neglected in migration studics, 
particularly stun ies 1 strictly” statis! ical 


: sible to develop. a technique whic he seems t 

have considerable ‘promise as a simp! le device 
for getting a crude meast ire of need for medi- 
eal care. It has “not. been possib le to use in character, and which can only be discovered } by 
tual field wor the method eventually de- closely analyzing the complete cultural 

veloped, but “it is hoped that field tests can be lex. stt shall hi ave attained i 
arr: anged in the not. too distant future. (Data af it can only bring to light the existence o! 
available for analysis at the present include 41 these neglect ed factors which may be subse- 
family schedules which a -prelimin mary form (Field work is 


anda and will continue through 1945 b- 


of the measurement technique used and Pu 


series of ratings by o physicians.) is as yet undete rmined.) 
lgar . Participation” with the ‘Bureau of the 
Si The Bure cat of Agricultur: - Census in a Study Based on a Sample oi 
“nomics has begun what | is intended to become Mate hed Schedules from the 1940 Censuses of 
a continuing study of a representative national — Population, Housing, and Agriculture. John C. 
sample of American farms. is planned to. Ellickson, . Special attention is focused ‘on the 
om: ake quarterly field studies covering following problem : (1) T Phe adequ of the 
2,300 and 3,000 farms. The range of resou 
to be covered include “”’ 


4 


the various subdivisions the family labor force, (2) the total income and 


within the field agricultural econ and level of living of farm families in relation to 
also, at least for th urrent year, tl of farm characteristics and. off- farm e 
standard an el o f livi ing as ¢ (3) 
rural sociology. Since this project is ‘still in its erage of 
infancy it remains to be seen how much so- Neted—public ation 
ciological information will be obtained. How- 19. Three Appalachian Communities 
ever, he b of the “mp loyed in tural Differentials as they Aff Levels of 


the first quarterly survey (April 1945) data ing and Population Pressure. 
will be 


gathered de -aling with some phases of gomery. A study to discover ‘whether 
ing (including fac ilities cand equipm what extent use effec re lationship 
channels of communication (radio, telephone), exists between 
_ means of transportat ion, sources of information of living. * 
(ne wspapers and magazines), degree of geo-- three | selected communities fin the 
graphic isolation | (distance from all- weathe Appal ian communi: 
_ roads and access to mail). (Field work is being _ ties s a Sw iss ‘eetiles vent “which appeared 
a comp ileted at the present time and initial tabu- to enjoy a relatively high level of living ; the: 
lations should be available within two months.) second was a’ “typical” or * 


1S. Community Studies in Central Valley, — 
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“viewers for that require le 


outside programs ; and- 3, —" the past year, , most of the s studies 
as as ee V alley Authority — done by this Division have dealt with one of 
-test- ation. community” | ” fairly following five general topics: 
entative of those situations in Southern Appa- © . Studies of farmers’ plans for production: ae 
that: had rec cently undergone notice able ; surve “YS in which farmers are asked to ey raluate 
“induced changes. (This Ph.D. dissertation was the. factors that determine the decisions ee 
completed in the summer of 1944 and a revised garding the crops they plan to produce. | 
cand version will be publi Studies of farmers’ reactions to govern- 
AE r elesse mental programs: studies of farme rs’ satisfac-_ 
The Rural Culture of the Type Farming: tion and dissatisfaction with various aspects of 
Regions of United States. Cort aylor, such programs as consumers’ subsidi ies, ration- 
et al. Cultural analy of 63 counties, together ing, the corn purchase program, etc., in whic he ar: 
{ ith 8 « ies in area not repre- the backg roun¢ and tructurin of these atti-— 
sented in the ounties repre- tudes are explored. 
senting the rural life of the U nited States . (The 3. Studies of farmers’ present and future 


st tatistical data on all rural counties under this | gene ral heading may be 


United States, mpiled the “purpose of included. studies of farmer s’ labor problems, 


counties, are a socio- economic study of parity considering 
led. “cultur lissance analysis. attitude of arm and ¢ ity peop le towned the 
of of the 71 counties is approximately 
comp sete. Fi ste ps hay ave been taker no in fiel ‘o row abi m of pr ic ing, farmers’ 
work toward the end of five time series studies Me ppeiaoes shout postwar surpluses and what — 
to. he carried on from data obti ained in sy s- shou Id be done / about them, and a a study of - 

re ports rom counties, their 1 more general “postwar expectations 

siderab ly beyond the reconnaissance stage.) i ‘Studies of the public’ s reactions to pro- _ > 

DIV ISIC IN OF P ROG R. AM SU RV EYS, studies which ha ave surveyed public knowledge 4 


ANGUS > AMP BE ou , AC CTING HE — about nutrition and utilization of sources of © 


Surveys. mz akes nutritional infor mation, others s which have 
sampling surveys” redominantly_ atti- determined xtent to v which people have | 
tudinal character to furnish data needed for participated ir s urp 


foo 


the solution of administrative proble ms of and preservation foods, 


agricultural a and other government al agencies the use of new food products. 


Using small, very arefully selected samples Studies of the public’ 


tie Division employs a high ly-trained, full- = Treasury ’s War Finance Program: a series of 
ime field staff to conduct intensive, “ope n- national follow-up studies determining how 


interviews on ems whe re atti- many people _ha ve bee n ; awa re of the various 


tir inal problems are_ particularly important, Loan Drives and have 


and shifts in motives for buying and not buying E 


bonds at | resent and the future. 


>, BUREAU O OF HOME ECONOMICS 


D VIS SION, MA AR Comparison (of Food Consumption 
RE (CHIEF Reiate d by the Food Record and the List 
Adjus ments of Rural Families in “Ten- Natit Bae Bud 
hessee to Economic Change. Data are be 
s pniiee during 1945 | from 350 farm he Fess grate data in food composition, the 
ane" secommended allowances of the Food and Nu- 
Families in Southern customary food habits and market plies and 


¢ Northern County in 1945. Data are bei ing g 


‘ed from 42 20 familie 


‘DEPARTMENT OF commEncr, ‘BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


vr AL STATIS ST ICS DIV VISION, HALBE RT ‘race 
. DUNN HIEF- rural) for the United States, 


as a large staff of part- -time | War Bonds during them, and exploring motives 


age-specific death 


‘Married, widowed, of 
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‘migrants “classified by “migration 
pra characteristics, color, and sex. Di ita are shown 


for the United States, regions, divisions, 

The ‘Uses c nsu: other States, urban and rural, and for cities 
Small Area Statistics. An the uses 100,000 inh tabitants or (Ready for pr 


> 


of census tract and other small area statistics 
in’ selected cities. Users include health E 
= ‘partments, hospitals, tube erculosis associations, group, 
municipal gover ments, agencies, com- sex” ‘migrants classified by migration 
mercial organizations, and other groups con- characteristics. Data are. eresented for the. 
cerned with educational, United States, by regions, divisions, and States 


tional and housing problems, urban and rural, for cities 100,00 


4. Tabular Index of Published Un (Ready for P ress J 
published Natality, Mortality and Stillbirth M5). AA: 
Tabulations. presentation in outline form of Social Characteristics of N ativity, 
the ontents of all the al tabulations: of citize nship, relationsip to house hold head, edu- 
birth, death, and stillbirth statistics made by cation, and sex of “migrants are. classified 


the Bureau of the Census during the period migration characteristics. Statistics are shown 
1930 to 1943 (Publish ). for the United States, regions, divisions, 
100,000 inhabitants or ‘more. (Ready 
Education. A series of reports on the 
4 
educational attainm nt (highest grade of school 
iff ntial Fertility, +1940 and 1910. A completed) of ni ative whites and Negroes, 


re 
reports based tabulations tabulations of a sample of persons 


amples of women 15 or more years rate din the 1ogo P opuli ation Census. These re- 
-merated in the 1940 1910 Populatio “ports, all of which are in preparation, include: 
Censuses. he first three reports in this se ries, Educational Attainment Children by 
“Fertility for States Large Cities,” Rental Value of Home. Statistics are 
“Standardized Fertility. Rates and Reproduc- sented for iren 7 17 years old, by 
tion Rates,’ 4 and ' “Women by Number, of C hil- : _ monthly rental value of home, education, age, 
nU years Old,” have already bee and sex. Data. are shown for the United States, 
sued. Other reports in prepa ation include: regions, urban and rural-nonfarm, and fir 
omen by Number of Children E an places grouped according to size. (Ready 
Presents data on fertility in relation to social for press June 30, 1045). 
and economic. characteris tics of women and Educational “Attainment by Char- 
“their families s. Data a are presented f for ‘the acteristics. Data on the educational attainment 
we United States by regions, urban and rural; and — of the population 18 to 64 years old, by employ-_ 
urban laces grouped according to size. “ment status, id wage 


(Ready for press June 30, 1945), come in mn for t U nited S 

mt: Fertility | by Duration of Marri iage. Secu by re 

data on children ever born women of un- places according to size Tabul: ations: 

broken marriages classified by duration of completed) 
marriage, association with education of ‘the Educational Attainment by Tenure and 
women occupation of the husband. “Rental Value of Home. Statistic on the edu 

 appe will | present limited data for “women Cation of the population 18 to 64 years old, by 
whose marriages have been inte rrupted by _tenure, monthly rental value of home, age, 
: parations or broken by -divore or death resented. ‘for the United States, 

f the hush: and. ‘Data are hited native urban and and for urban. 
Negroes, for the United States, by “grouped according | to size. abulations | com: 
pleted). we _ Educational” Attainment by “Marital” Status. 
4 2. Internal Migration, 1935 to 1940. A series — ‘Statistics for the populi ition 18 to 64 years old. | 
‘of reports presenting on education, marital status, age, and sex are 

in 1935 and place of residen in presented for United tates, by regions, 

or whose co ral, and for urban places grouped 

according to size. (Tabulations completed). 

Demographic Factors of Change in the 
Sex ‘of Misr ra published. Labor Force. Analysis of the influence of 
the 19 demographic factors, such as changes the 
age, f amily status, and farm or nonfarm 

reside nce of ‘te population, in the growth o! 
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deaths in 12 selectec lies of the reasons fe 
| an analysis by case studies 
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OFF ICIAL RE rs AND ROCEEDINGS 


igration 1920 to present, identified in order that 
e shown ae investigation of trends in these factors for the employment status of this group could be | 
ms, and we purpose of predicting the demographic inaugurated. Plans are under consideration for 
ities aracteristies of labor force, making more ailed surve ys of veterans 


press A time to time. report ot on the results of the 
Bebruz ry enumeration will be pub lished soon. | 
Characteristics by Type of Structure. 3. Survey of Migration Since December 7, 
Data for dwelling unit characte ristics cross- March 1945, inform ition was obtain 


igration | classified by type of structure, These sti itistics on the residence at the time of Pearl H: arbor 
for the F were ob tained from tl 1040 Housing Census: for each person in the 30,000 sample households. — 
provide a basis for determining the rela- ( in the basis of this _ information national 
100,000 tionship between (of structure and such estimates will be available to indicate the 
ss June ch ‘teri as y st f repair ‘total number. persons who have. shifted” 
and plumbing equipment, type of conversion, residence between States or within a State. 
ivi number of rooms, he ating ‘nt, and heat- The number chz aracteristics of as 
ing fuel. (In press), “compared o non-farm migr rants and the present 
ified by >, Study of Recently Built Homes. Data for industrial distribution of the pegpeetoger 
shown dwelling units built betwe 1935 and 1940 ar be available. The origin and « destination of | 
and — compared with data for all homes. Thes se “migrants in terms of the four broad census _ 
ol statistics were obt: ained from the 1040 Housing: regions will also. of 
press Census a 1 provide basis for determining these data will be “gin shortly. report should 
scree! ; the adequacy of low rent homes built ‘in the be ready for publication by June 1 145. 
on the years 1035 to 1940. The statistics are presented 4. Survey of | Teen- Age Youth. April 
f school. for 1! selected areas and classify the recently 1045, supplementary information will be ob- 
based built homes by rent) and er r of persons, tained on the hours of school siendance of: 
is enu number of rooms, state. ir: and plumbing young peop le e, aged 14 through 10 years. This 
hese equipment, conver ‘Status, he ating: information, combination w the _items 
equipment. ( ‘Tabulatio ns regul: arly obti ained for members of the samp! 


households, will provide e a basis” for ‘national 
ROS estimates of the contribution that school chil 


DIV ISI IN, A. 


dren are making to the war time labor fore 
on ‘the Labor ] F orce, the 7 he occupations and indus tries of thei ir jobs 
s y of a ‘sample of 30,000 and the number of hours they work in addi tion 
‘throughout the country, provides to their school program will be ascertained. 
monthly estimate of the employment. status ( ‘hanges from. April 19044 can be dete rmined 
oof the civilian together with, the basis of similar information co 
formation the chi ° of the Tal labor Monthly y_Report on the 1 abor Force 
force and of not 7 
the monthly survey various ‘weal “projects for the “use. of ( hil s Bureau 
have unde rta aken are planned U ‘nited States De partment of Labor and will 
hi volve “using the regular monthly probably be published by thé gency. 
about various ‘segments of the population. RNME? NME NTS DIVISION R R AY, 
Projects already under way are listed below: CHIE Fo 
Survey of F arm Households. In Ja anuary The Sok dier V ote” in 10445 
i¢ O45 supp lementa ry questions were asked of the ‘tions | Calendar for 045 and 1944; City Pro- 
ok d, sample households living on farms to determine posals \V Voted Upon; State Proposals Voted 
re, the extent to whic the present farm population Upon; State and County E lective Offices. 


engaged ag ‘ricultural— operations. The ‘State Documents. Governors’ Messages to 

places. mount of farm and non-farm work done by State egisl: atures s January ‘1045; County 
‘ ‘h household member during the first week Government Data in State Documents. ae te 
in January was tabulations ‘State Finance. Budgets for 1046 and 1947. 


irs old, Survey of Veterans of W orld War II, wim? 
are February 1945, persons in the s sample 
egions d who veterans of Ww orl II we 
ed). /EPARTMENT OF C COMMITTEE FOR CONOMIC DE EVEL PME 


in the RESEARCH H COMMIT TE, HOW ARD B. 2, Financing Industry ‘During he Transi- 
nce MYE RS, EXE ( -UT TIV SE . Abbott, 
in the A. The Transition from War to Peace: P rofessor of Business Economics, 


Manpower | Demobilization and Reemploy- Harvard University. = 


‘ment, Robert R. Monetary and ‘Banking P 
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University of ass sisted by 
‘Providin; 
prise, 
vestigation going to th e roots s of t he “far nomic primer posing the basic exontumic prob- 4s 
lem.” The s ignificance of excess labor lems to bade in a free enterprise systen 
sources on farms, the failure of price 
nisms to induce shifts of resources out of agri- 
and How: ur rd Myers 
culture t! he differences between farm and ee 
industrial sec onding: reduced 


mand. The importance to farmers of continued 
in ss. A solution to the Reform, “Henry C. Simons, 
or restric- Cli fessor of | Economics, the Univer- 
s r ¢ cago = 


2. International Trade Domestic E m- 2. Incidence of Taxation, W illiam 
Calvin _Hoove Dean of f the rmertly T ax Res Treasury 


y. Politica, Employ me and Fre ree 

A ngemen nts in Trade, Private Enterprise, Marolk 1 Lasswell, Director 
Edward S. Mason, P = E -conomies, of War Communic ations” Library 


ns a Changes. es in 

rnment_ O1 ganize zation 


a major se ries of studies which 
Maintain Conditions Favorable to on, 


will be undertaken during» the coming year, by 


} 
Hart 


M 
IS, Howard B. Myers, 


continuing ¢ coll ction: of statistics of important artime re ‘also studied 


health services provided under State He: alth — round for ¢ development of 


summary tabulations are published. | 5. Employment and age certifics tes. 


2. Crippled Children’s Services St tatistic Ss. ports 
continuing collection of sti itistics of medical, issue 


§ 


State 
nd of the num 


to the Agencie “Annual summary tions 
published. Also periodic” collection lated and analy zed and a ‘ull report 


et children’ to the is issued annually . The present, 


‘report § 


now being epared ap in the d 
for publication. Labor Review. : 

3. Analysis of maternal and infant mortality 6. Child- inspection findings. 
data. Special analy ses pre pared based on d child vor obtained from epor 


collected by the Bureau of the Census. _spections made under the ch Lild- Jabor 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
are 


spec 


Since 1935, a brief an: alysis has been published 
each year in The Child. Certain data are pre- are administered by the Children’s B urean, 


are 1 in graphic form each year as the B sureau tabulated and ani zed currently 


‘hart Series. The last complete set. was pub- _ A detailed analysis 
lished in 1043 as Children’s Bureau fiscal-year basis. Special articles on chili: 
288. fabor _ inspec tion findings are published 2 
nt. A study is made gular intervals in The Child. 
Child-labor standards and advisory 
ice. Analysis is made of child-labor standard 
under F ‘ederal and State ation. The 


Numbe r 


artin ne ‘emplo 


By Postwar Transition Period, John K. Langum, and others to be appointed. 
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on 
OF IC L RE SPORTS . AN ROCE E DINGS 
ems in islation and ad- chil under care in public institution 
nistration i is given Annual re port from State agencies on 
ofhoals, Various org: anizations, and others, Ree the characteristics of children receiving service 
| particular aspects of chil on December overage is the same as in 
dems” are prepared to meet currer (1) above, Data for 1944 now being ¢ 
OF policy needs. Reports are also published piled. and prepared for release. 
in The Child. (c) Annual report: agencies on 


at 


. Hazardous occupations and industrial in- personnel in the State and 
‘juries to minors. Continuing studies are made welfare programs. Data for July 31, 1944 now a 


of he, beg ni being prepared for re lease. 


“ind istries in “Changes in the V olume of 
ries to, ‘minors. Between 1933 and 1 043. study of the 
pear are ine volume of foster care of depe ndent and 1 
series of _leatlets entitled Which Jobs for lected children by pat lic and 
Workers? Studies leading to legal agencies on 31, 19 43 based on reports 
orders ar e published as reports under the title for 27 Sti ates” cand the District | of 
‘Occupational Hazards” to Young Workers. Now “being pr srepared for r pu blication in Social 
Studies for recommended standards made Statistic s, Supplement to The Child. 
during the current year cover the Delinquency Statistics. A con-— 
paper products industries, the” 
industries, and slaughtering and meat packing. 
Special analyses of statistics on industrial 
liseases affecting minors under df in 
; of age are e made ‘at intervals from. “Social” Statistics, The Child. 


data available from arious sources. ‘These P reliminary report for 1944 avi ailable for dis- 
statistics are used in showing accident trends tribution. This is being supplemented by a 
from year to year and in pointing o mut hazar experimental ‘registration of 
‘to the sz fety and health of young © delinquency in the District of Columbia 
Articles based on these figures pub lished ducted operation with certain local 
from time to time in Child. agencies offic ially concerned with juvenile be- 
You workers n agriculture. havior. The purpose of this registration is to 
s be a rogram or «obtain a clearer picture of the number an and 
employment of youth in agriculture to deter-_ characterist ics of the young people who are in 
mine how adequately ‘the health and welfare with the community than can be ob- | 
of you worker is being” safeguarded, tained from juvenile court reports alone. The 
what extent commended policies a bei data are now being prepared for release. 
observed, what additional -policie s are needed 12, Social- Statistics Project. continuing 
and they be study based on the reporting of current st atis- 
yu ers in agriculture are tics” showing g the volume of he: 
publ; at in The Child. services in 43 selected urban 


10. Child Welfare Statistics. (a) eieihe or more population. Analyses of year-to- ae 


fe 


reports from State a agencies on the number of — changes and of trends over a’ period of several > 
childre n receiving child welfare service (nonin-, published periodically in ‘Social Sta-_ 

stitutional) from State and local public welfare ‘tistics, Supplement to The Child. Data 


atencies. The coverage of reporting is being 1043 1044 now being pre pared for publica- 


extended (effective July 1, 1045) “include tion, 
‘PARTME NT OF LABOR, WOMEN’S S BUREAU 
/STUDIE OF WOMAN EMPLOY MENT HE AL TH ROBL EMS OF WOMEN 


trial Injuries to W ome 


robably avail: lab le late 1045.) 

mployment of Women in “Sugar Re four "important indus arial States the 

fineries. (Availab le fall 1945.) period, foscused toward safe 

Employment of Women in ‘the Telephone (Available fall 1943.) 

(Available mid-1946.) 2, Study of: Industrial Fatigue Factors in 

Women in the Repair Manufacture ‘Relation to Hours” of Work. The physical 

f Airplane Engines. (Availab le early in 1946.) effects 0 of longer or shorter hou are stu i 

_ Employme nt of Women in Agriculture through data from. selected ar plants 

elected Areas. (Available which women have performed the same oper 

» Problems tions on and on sch edt les. 


bric tile “tinuin stud ly based on the of - 
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AME RIC: \N ‘SOCIOL OGIC AL RE IE 
ig worked in these | pl ants during data su 1 as age. and marital 
‘beth Sones periods, to ascertain the whole effect munitie s include those swollen with war-plan: 
“on the individual worker of the schedules q population, some with forme rly limited in- 
plant hours, to rer with “duties home devel pment, others i 
before and after work, | Study made the diver ersifie 
occupation, | conditions of work environment, 
home responsibilities s, and attitude tow ard job, ‘Springfield, 
in order to obtain a complete picture of ~ County, N.Y.; others by end of 1945.) — 


factors in the wom an ronment, yyment Possibilities for 
(Parts of study available by end 5) Selected Occupation Groups in the ‘Post War 
Period. A series of rese arch studies in severa! 
‘€ TRE N DS IN WwW ce OMEN’S S EMP L. oY ME NT spe cific occupations al fields. Three of these now 
Women’s Occupations Through | Seven” are avail: ible, one on char: wcteristic industrial 
“study” “of census” data for 18 to occ upations, one on occupational ther: apy, one 
inclusive. E xamines long-time trends on physic al ‘Before the end ot the 
women’s occupations and analyzes the oc- al health field re 
cupation ‘patterr m ocet rring 1940. (P robably 


cur 


technician, profe ssional nurse, the 

LAWS AF F E CTING medi an, 


Laws f ‘Won en, with Ex. 
___ 1. State Labor La 2 or = “those qualified in ¢ hemistry, physics, and « ther 


anatic War i 
planation of Wartime Modification MEW allied. to engineering. E ach 


Issue net Wi omen’s Bureay seri “war changes and probs: 
> 
tions that hav at te fab ar te future outlook, required individual quali'- 
summiarizi o date th bor laws 


plying: women. Contains ns tex and ¢ charts 
showing provisions of laws. ‘Special attention = 


lif thwailable appropriate technical organiz 
is given Jobs on the Horizon for Y oung W omen 
a: 38, opular ty ye prese of possi- 
Labor Union Policies Activities in 
bilities in a number ccupations | brie fly pres 
investigation by fi ld visits and intervie ws with as for example, new kinds of erical 
Ss oO « 
union officers ‘and membe rs to certain the 
extent to which union progr ams are. ashioned 
to women’s needs. Such features are considered 
union contract related to women 
cork, v's grievance handled, ¢ cases” 
, effort toward solution 
women s community problems and 
oo articipa tion of women in union affairs, such as. Ok Ace 


wards, and | so forth. 


re 


housing fac ilities ; 


OF 


¢ vie 


tion its and so ‘forth. Av: vailabl 


carried” this subject. through July 19042. ~The | 


new study will include new and revised legisla- < 


nd wage orders fr¢ om yeriod on. the ‘1940 census, 
pre Bur au regional ort s and fi surveys 
IN THE POST T-AWAR WORLD Bureau regional eports 


Women War Workers women i 
to their Post-War Employment. A ries 
studies being made in particular (Av ailable — 


ATIN AMERIC AN COUN: 


dustries on the basis of selected samples. The ee: WOME N IN ° 
expectation S en maining in TE RIE S 


labor mi arket are ascerti ained, as are their ulletins dealing women workers 
family and finance ial ir Ecuador, Paraguay and P eru are 
relation to the labor I to be available by late 1945. 
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OCEEDINGS 


_ SC UR CES ‘OMEN’S- 


3 carries Jonger 7 


_ The Labor Annual Report of the Department 


Labor indicates in summary form cert 0 
dines” of research being. carried for forward by 

en's -employ- 


The ‘Monthly Labor Review occasion: lly 


tly 


omen in 


OF LABOR, THE BURE EAU OF LABOR 


vining and types 

Dismissal pay provisions in agree- probable postwar demographic 
developments on the supply of labor. 
juaranteed-emplc Hoyment and annual-wage 18, Annual Ww ages received by seamen. 
provisions ir iO Su rvey of pric es paid by 


union ag: 1 
Paid sick-1 . The : dertak t 

aic sic eave provisions in 1944. The survey undertaken at the reques 
of the € ‘ongress for the primary purpose of de- 


Health benefit “provisions in union a termining» reported by 
correspond to thos ‘Teport d by 
and kouts during tores to the. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
7. barg: Lining in the data. collected | will also make it 
verify the weights currently used in the cost 
of livin ig inde x in the light of actual purcha ses 
of city far nilies during wartime. 
20. Intern: itional comp: arisons of living 
s. The first of these, ac comparison of retail © 
nd 


War 


1e se now 
ndustr lal 
apy, one 


open 
nd other 
study in- 
d proba. 
qualiti- 
ible, “pay 
member- 


= 


over, ‘ete., impaire 


same or similar operations. mental basis in co- oper: ation with the Dominion 
\ccidents: and their 


th Bureau of Statistics in Canada. 
and in the pulpwood industries. 


21 ederal construction 
12. Semi-annual measurement of chi inge Sn. 


Volume and characteristics of F cons- 
creasin hourly wage rates. truction from 1940 through the first quarter of 
acational r 


efly pre- 
clerica’ 


wage rates subjects in L vabor requirements in w ar housing con- 


manufacturing indus- struction. Labor require ments 


udies of. 1945 and limiting or € xpanding influer ces. 
possible 


able tal! | 


tries “th ‘are impor ms of number of housing with those for prefabricated 
showing | opp. rtunity 0 xtent of collective bargaining 23. Annual earnings of construction workers 

W Work and wage B asic wage ates private shi 


groups of it 

mainder of the war and the reconversion periog 
15, Broad studies of industrial occupationa 
wage structure and Numeri- insurance, , bonds, and other deductions 


compared with June 1943. 
25. “Take-home” "earnings 


— 


workers. Net earnings after taxes, union dues 
during 


one week in ¢ etober 


Be 


= 

paid to spec ific occupations and the a Airframe production. A comprehensiv 
training and e xperience necessary to meet their i 
usual hiring | re qui 


study which will provide 


rity in tlh 
war ear Ss 1940 
BOARD 


programs and under an expanded program. 


The benefit. structure ofa ‘unified social 


sus, and 
Womens 
surveys | 
h Negro 
the lines 
numbers 


ost- war outlook in selected 


FE D ERAL § 


program. 
4. Alternative patt 
sencfit int 


1s security de 


— 
var-plant BU 
having: 
(Re. 
held are q 
practical 
itist, the oR 
tec! 
y 
ee 
aE” 
4 
“ae 
On 
Social security needs and adequacy 
ckers “Sting programs, r multiple 
are ex ~The risks to security and the social 
curity status of the population under The development of basic statistics on 


AME R IC: AN SOCIOLOGIC 


‘social public protection again st the 
poe cident to disability 


surance and programs. 
_ "7, Foreign social security programs. = The extent of existing protection | agains 
the costs of medical care provided through pre- 
mpportes se 


BE ;conomic and Financial. t, indemnity and ta> 
a Analy sis of division cof socia al the. -completet of the 
insurance “costs ame mployer: , employ and t the costs. 
scope, content, structure and costs: of 


2, Study of relation of soci insurance ati mal program designed to provide protec 

erves to post-war economic prob jem a ; a3 tion against t the risks of disability and the costs FP 

Review of ffects of “social "insurance medical care. 


ae 
t financial aye rations on consumer spending and . The probable de S for phy sicians | 
$s 


service dental and nursing ure, laboratory and 


sis _interrelationships betw n on maces, ial 


6. of death ¢ certificates as an index 


in post- -W ar period. ok. 


Study of methods of medical ¢ = 

ments of. our popul: ition, 


grants States and State grants: to loc 
on a var iable- -grant b . Study of comp ar ative administr rati 
Com parison of alternative pla ns es rnmentally opera 
ibility and medic 


"measuring State and local fiscal ability ye 
~The frequency and dura ition of disabili 


mong different segments of the population. 
extent cadequé acy of « “xis ting sized gener ral hospit als in a larg 


sur ance cmpanies and non- 


tions. 
cost of X- ray servi 


ERAL SECURITY “AGENCY, SOCIAL. ECURITY BOARD, 


AT 1s care | ervices made avail: 
AN NE E: a dards for the se sec rv ic ot 


yaying ices, and limit 1 informati 
addition to its regular reporting Pp 1 for pubic 
‘ryice avai public agenc ies other 
the Bureau Pub lic Assitance is urre available fron 

part 


carrying on a numb er of special s studies. These 
1comes and Living Arrangements of of Re- olume, 3 co 
iy ic 
ci ients of Old-A Assistance. This study, 
P in Characteristics and Incomes of Re- 
being conducted on a sam | ‘asis in 22 States, 
ceiving Aid to Children. This study 


will provide information on the characte risticS 
wi yrovide int orma 
of “recipients © f old-age assista ance (age, se x, 1 infor 


size, and com positio 
place of residence, employment status, physical 
ck of support or 


condition, and living arran nents), cost of 
4 chile iren, and sources and amounts rome. 
agency standards of assistance, amount « of cash Part 
income and assistance available to the recipi- 
ent, and the amount of need met through 
or. of Famil Rea sons for Dependency, 
assistance oF other: resources. th 
— now in the 
Provision” Medical Care. A plan_ a i 
- study of the ‘medical aspects of assistance pro- 
for 20 St rates on the “characte rist tics 
has been developed and is about “to be 
ecipients of aid to the blind—age, race, 
tested ina few | localities. The study consists of | 
parts. blir at onset of blindness 
two parts. first part will include detat iled 


and degree of visio 
information on local agency administration, 


the use of advisor r CC nmite es, types of 


FE DERAL ‘SE CURITY AGE ENCY, U. OFFICE O 

1, The Visiting ‘Teacher ‘Enters the School clarify t of the s 
of project with the or simil 
American ation of 2, Curriculum Gifted ani 

Talented Sets forth principles ant 
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ilies Re 
is study. 
on race, 
Status of 
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income. 


ency,” 13 


ace, 
Linn Iness, 


Schools Youth. sents objec- 


ms ether w with publi, 
study of educa- 


it 


P 'TOgress Education. An account 


FE DE RAL S SECURITY AGENCY, U. S 


‘Effect. of the patient load « of 


len in these professions by forces. 
seograp yhic 


withdrawals by armed forces. 


Medical 


“physicis ins and dentists of the “withdraw: aloof 


studies of the systems 


Brazil, cuador, 
Guz atemala, 


Rica, Chile, Dominican R 


P draguay, U ruguay, Peru. 
study of post-1 war problems i 
tional education, 


PUBL IC HEALTH SERVICE, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH 

private with compar: ative « data for preceding years. 
g. Dental caries of ¢ hildren as reli ited to den-— 


of : Colombia, Costa 


Vocational Education for Transition asses 


from tuber- 


nd rural parts of rious gcog raphic are; asin in recent epidemics. 


vartments anc related agencie 
6 Incidence of illness from various causes 
as related to numerous ‘environmental fac tors. 
hysical defect 


mbers ot farm fami 7 


‘The epidemic meningococcus meningitis | 
ies. throughout the wor Id, 


13. Studie ‘s on the classification 
for Sti atistic: al purposes. 


ases to ‘h le alth dep artments—its completeness 


Studies of the prev: revalence, c 


“reference to newer therapies. 


| DEPARTME NT OF JUSTICE, IMMIGRATION AND NA ATURAL IZATION SERVICE 


2. Estimate of alien mortalit, in the United a 

A recomputation. of. alien 

mortality on the basis of the 

tabulations of alien registration data. 


-RESEARC cH AND EL DUCATIONAL 
ICES, HE NRY B. HAZARD, DIREC 


Tn addition to the adies listed 
1 be me ntioned th: Servic re- 
cently completed tabu: ation of data’ 
approximately five million aliens re gis- 
tered in 1ogo. This material includes extensive 
in formation on nation: ility ‘sidence » age, 
marital st atus, occupation and industry. a 

doubtles be ji 

present, although | ‘separa 
projects as sock; cannot readily be listed at ‘the 

The following eS, although not ¢ confiden- 
ial, are primarily for use within 
the “Service. Only a limited number of copie 
of each ire prepared, not a 
number for ex iv ‘ibution utside ( 
Ser 
1, The ‘exclusion deportation of alien 
Public charges _from_ the 
résumé of coloni al, State and. 
al, for xelusion on arrival or the 
deportation after arrival of aliens who were, 
or we re considered li able become, lic 

with the statistic 

exclusions and deportation: Report: 
subject to later revision. 


RV- 


States, 


for the 


mates are 


prior to 1900. 


indt istry, 1 


(be made according to country of birth, state of — 


1940 to 19045. 


will obtained an estimate 
i 


From this 
of the alien popu-— 
at stated intervals, after allowance e for 


Ww vith pecial 


to be 
nationality ¢ 


the U sited Staten Work in progress. 


prepared for the principal 


State legislation restricting the employ- | 


ment of aliens. A survey of St: ate legislation | 
bcc eresic the entry of aliens into licensed o oc- 
cu pations and certain professions. 
pleted, 


Report com- 


5. Aliens in the labor market. An analysis 
of alien registration di ita on ¢ employment by 
1940. Summary completed ; analysis to 


6. Alien problems of the. first world war 
study of prob lems re lating to im- 
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migration, natur alization, and aliens in the— 


U nited States, 1912 to 1922. Work in progress ; 
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UTHORITY 


‘on summarize ‘d, and bro ught to the atten: 
of the War Relocation Authority ‘Staff. A 


Community "Section. each of complete bibliography of these reports is being 
relocation centers for Persons of Japanese” prepared at present and will shortly be avail- 
ancestry evacuatec 1 from Ww est Coast the able to students others. A ‘selection js 

sta aff includes a trained social scientist illed made the inalysts’ anc mimeo 
the Community Analyst. The analysts have graphed wider use War Relocation 

7 ¢ arried on since 1043 studies of the relocation — Authority staff and borane persons outside 


center ¢ communities | in terms of the social or- the Authority. § hree series of mimeographed 
have be en established as follows 


ganization and_ senti iment patte rms the 

evacuees and the inter-relations among evacuee 
groups and with the administrative staff. The 

studies have been designed furnish ght on mation on the evacuee population: and overall 

current administrative problems and to provide — analyse human elations problems in’ the 

data for guidance in the formulation of overall relocation centers. 
policies. The analysts have conc Project. Analysis Series (22 issues) 

Re effects of action signed to present the human relations 

e uses earing on specific” administrative | prob lems at 


succe or of it, in ‘the of articular relocation centers. 


to present infor- 


the Relocation Authority policies. The 


_ 3. Community Analysis Notes (12 issues) de- _— 


work, in short, seeks to analyze and evaluate a ramet to present information on evacuee cul- 7 


"specific administrative program in terms of i its tural traits and ints \ 
effects: on the people being administered. biographical accounts and 1 material p epared by. 
In the Washington office of the W ar Reloc vacuees themselves. 
Authority the the ity in _ three series 
Analysts tr 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS” 


Aim of the over- ese carch having beer selected as representative of vari- 


ai m of the m which es of acculturation. A staff field 
cludes E Research and the workers, consisting mainly of Indian Service 
Administrative Research projects is to personnel | including anthropologists, psychia- 
systematically evaluate: the administrative t ists, physicians, teac ers, and nurses, investi- 

program the United States Office of Indian gated the life histories, physical, mental, and 
_ Affairs with special reference to the effect of | emotional development of a sample of about a 
recent Policies on the Indians as — children in these communities, by 
indicate the e direction tor ward which these means ot medi cal (ex xaminations, | psychological 

policies are leading, and to ) suggest if possible. ery The field data. was ana 
how the effectiveness of Indian administration — por by a staff of anthropologists, psychiae 
“may be inc reased. In it an attempt is being trists, psychologists at the University of 
bring» to bear on this Chic cago. With the exception of the Zuni data, 


er 
“integration of techniques from results of the re search have been w: 


"several disciptines, especially psychology, psy ie in the form of a series of four tribal mono- 

chiatry, s¢ graphs and a> 

ecology. of th se background: for the second phase of 
‘search in ‘1041, ns have the research, namely, the interpretation of the 


proceeded in respect to five tribes; namely, for use of administrators, teachers, 


Hopi, Navaho, Sioux, Papago, and Zuni. phys sicians, technicians, ete. field work and 
ress of the research at date of reporting: the analy sis of th re field data have bec 


Research on Indian Education. The first pleted and the results have been prepared for. 


the exception of the Papago 


4 


‘ “phase of the over- -all research program (namely 
the Research on Indian Education, undertaken 
joint tly by the Office Indian Affairs and the 


up of the Zuni are made. aad 


“versity of Chicago) was devoted to an attempt 
2. . Research on Administration. The | second 


and analyze the of 


viewed in al perspective, in com- Administration, undertaken wr Office 
Munities within the five tribes, , the communities : 


number of papers designed 


de 
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‘ mt is in the hands of the editor and will go to ia Eee 
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of the four analys ses s for the use M.D.; K ‘Brea: Dorothea’ 
administrators. The results will be presented ‘American Indian Rorschach Studies 
chi iefly in the form of sequels or supplements (monograph) Havighurst, Robert J. Belief in 

to the tri al monographs. Pi Id work for 
pilot interpretation was done by the Coordina-_ Havig 
in August and September, 1944. The “pilot’ rt J., Comparison of American In 

{ministrative study is now being prepared by dian Children and White Children by Means of | 

dinator to go. to press in the fall of the Emotional Response Test; Havighurst, 


1945. Plans work on the administrative Robert J. , The Comparison of Indian Children 


supplements to the other tribal monographs are and White Children by Means of the Moral 
formulated. ==  Ydeology Test; Havighurst, Robert J. and Eu 
List of monogr aphs, articles, an and Feports re- ~ bank, Lisbeth, The ‘Attitudes of Navaho, Zuni, s 
ulting from the Research: and Sioux Children toward Rules of Games; 
Published: _Havighurst, Hilke- Joseph, Alice, M.D. , and eighton, Dorothea 
vie, Rhea R., The Intelligence of Indian Results of Physical Examinations of 
Chi ldren as Measured by a _ Performance Scale, Indian Children; "Joseph, Alice, M.D. , Spicer, 
of Abnormal anc and Social Psychology, Rosamond; and Che sky, Jane, ‘The’ Desert 
30, no. 4, October, 1944: Thompson, aura, People (P apago” T ribal Analy sis) ; Kluckhohn, 
Indian Personality Study, oletin Indigenista, ‘lyde and Leighton, MD, 
vo no, 16, December, 1 1942; Thompso ‘Tribal Ana! ysis (title to be determined) ; 
Laura ra and Joesph, Alice, M. D., The Hopi Way, Thompson, Laura, The Hopi Crisis, An Ex- 
University of Chicago Press, 1044. plloration im Basic Social Planning; Warner, 
Press: Macgregor, Gordon, Lloyd and Havighurst, Robert J., A Ss udy of 


kK rol, Control His Doom; Rese earch on Indian Educa- 
auce of ledion Children on “the ‘Draw- A- Man tion, Field Guide to the Study of the Develop- 
Test; Henry, Willig 1m E,, An Exploration of ment of Inter- personal Relations (for staff and 
the Validity and Usefulness of the Thematic consultants); Research on Indian E ducation, 
Apperception Technique im the study of Guide for Field Workers; Research on Indian 
_ Culture-Personality Relations, Thesis, Univer- a Education, Guide to ‘the Analysis of the Au : 
sity ‘of Chicawa, Lelaiton, Dorothea thority of Each and 
F and Kluckhohn, Clyde, The People and : ma 
fon Children, A Study of the Navaho ee N 
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HEADQUARTERS, ARMY MY SERVICE FORCES, RESEARCH BRANCH, INFORMATI 


of AND EDUCATION: DIVISI 
ta, 


tten 


Rese arc B rane h, In ifort mation 
For in the Army on mally initi ted at the request 
sol Jier attitudes and on other matters reli ated» War Staff agencies and 
e the morale of troops. Since its inception in ; They are of two general ioaee: (1) Surveys of 
de when it Was set up under Major Gener al. - the attitudes and opinions of officers and men 
erick” H. Osborn, Director of the Informa- selected | ‘to repre sent a cross-section of the 
Education Division, the Research Army or of sume segment. of the Army 
Branch has been under the professional super- xperimental studie Ss using experimental and 
Vision of P rofessor Samuel A. Stouffer, Uni- groupe in testing the e fects of 
versity of Chicago, who rectuited its grams svi 
developed its program, Attitude surveys performance. As 
experimental studies have been conducted on a are aimed at finding out. what kind | of men 
very wide range subjects bearing» upon respe nd in stated Ways and under what ‘kind 


th 


> 


= 


‘training problems in the Army. 
obtai 


ty considerations and W ar Department ned is relevant chia: to War Reflow: 
Policy prevent of titles and subj ects. their current use, a considerable 
ice t the present time. It is 
the War ‘much A 


4 _ OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
nis 
ifor- | 
erall 

hia- 
— 
1 
— 


on of plans for jobs, educ: ation, and migra: 


i 


as. to "hee operating agencies now tior 
need such information. 
Some of the areas of sole die opinion the inning: to enter certs fiels Is most 
u 3 udied in the past an - affected by legislation to aid the vete 
‘continuing nterest are: tow ard following members and former members 
war, our allies and enemies; Job assignment oe the Americ an Sociological Society are or | 
skill utilization in the Army and attitudes rs of the Re search Bra anc h 
about this and othe _aspec cts of Army li Leta ller; Bee 
-eludin; promotions furloughs, food, "clothing, A. Claus 
"medical. care, recreation, and entertainment; Coleman ; Leonard S. Cottrell, Leland 
Opinions: about training, weapons, equipment, ‘DeVinney; Charles Dollard; Robert Dubin: 
morale problems o combat, including studies es ceased); t N. Ford; Glick; Paul 
of fear; Readjustment problems of the returnee 


CC. Glick, ; Ruth G. Goodenough; Ward H. 
from overseas ; In connection with psychiatric “Louis Guttman ; Mi R. Har- 
lems, aid to the Surgeon Gene ral in de- Abram Jaffe; Raymond Mel 

_ veloping new measuring devices; Analysis of | Tee: Parker Mauldin; Felix E. Moore, | 

films, radio and other visual training aids, by am W. Reeder; Arnold M. Rose; Alice H 
use of f experimental and control | groups ; rob- Schmid: ] yle M. Spencer; A. Star: 
lems of readjustment to civilian life, through Samuel A. Stouffer dward AL Sue 

a series of continuing studies of post-war plans .S \shley Weeks; Robin M. W illiams, Jr.; Treze- 

soldiers to ascertain the degree of erysti alli- vant P. Yeatman. 

NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 

NOW U NDE R WAY: | homes required _after the 


Housing arket iracter of need; breakdown 


Wi 2. Housing Cost. Where t he Housing Dolla: 
. Ne ional lousing g Bulle tin $2. Oc tober 
Civilian WwW ashington, D.C, U. S. Govt. Printing 
ation, Office. 8 pp. 10¢. (The prob em and its impor 


s 


on Review of Hous “xper tenc e tance; housing costs and family incomes ; 


The “Role of ‘Housing sa ause of. Postwar Economic Policy and 
Purnover in Selected and Urban Redevelopment. Ilearine: 
6. Comp arison Housing before tl Subcommittee on Housing and 
roperty, ur vey: ban Redeve Spe 


7. Physical Social Requirements of the Post-War Sconomic Policy and P 


Urban Neighborhood. United States Senate, Seventy-Ninth 


Middle - iPr rties Cong.) Part 6, PP. 

Idle Income Group. Govt. Office. (Statements ot Jom 


Housing. J landford, Sr. Administrator of N 
ahey, ¢ comin lissioner ot 


| 


| 


Remigri ation a 

members 0 of the staff. of NHL \ consti 
chological Factors: Government Measures Applied in Other 
in Seountries to Encourage Private Building of 


- 16. Review and Critique of Consumer Polls — Housing Before and Durin g the Present War. 
Develoy ent Division Bulletin: 


TS PUB LISHE D SIN CE JUNE a 5. No on Emerging Postwar Housing 
Pp 


Housing Needs. AP reliminary E imate, Developmen Division, Bulletin $1 July 1044 
sulletin | at. October 1944. 25 pp.mimeo, 
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Development ‘and Redevelopment. Urban De- Ch: art. Office of the General Counsel. | 


Division Bulletin 14. September 1043, 2 pp. (There are similar charts published 


_ Index. mimeo. somewhat arlier for ste ate laws reli iting t 


Comparative Analysis of Principal Pro- housing authorities, urban planning, 
visions of Subdivision Control development corporations and zoning.) 


lating to Housing and Urban Development. 


FI DERAL IG ADI * 


“Family Inco mre in Me tropoliti in Statistics in in cooper atior mn various pt tblic | 


‘Mortgage Portfolio, Fourth and private agencies . (Selected sti at 


ubin: 
bin; (P resents FHA Division of | Research and in conveniently usable form on the | 


(de & “Statistics estimates of distributions of all politan distr icts established by the 1940 ‘Census ; 
tabulated for the entire district and when ava : 


Paul 
families, owner fa umilies, tenant fi amilie by il- 
3 
metropoliti an able, for the central ities, surrounding territory 
ts with Log ations ‘ine xcess of 500,000 and the ¢ counties. Approximately 75 data se ri 
1940" re grou Ipe ped under the following headings 
ation Da ita, Econ mic Data, Housing 


a Tab ulations. 7 = Tax |! 


by FH. Division of Res earch and 


roe 
FED DEF RAL HOME LOAN N BANK ADMINISTRATION 


g-Term Savings of ‘Indi- type of mortgagee. 
“viduals in. Se lected Institutions. a This 1 is. “a 


report of long-term savings.) 
Estimated ‘Home Mortgage Debt and bined statements of operating 
and associations and, in addition, 


ending Activity. This is an annual report, savings 

designed | the app yroximate le vel and presents an overall an: alysis of developm nts in 


trend of the national | home mortgag del it, by the savings and loan industry. 


1939 annual incomes for 


( This annual ‘report ae 
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NNESSE E VALLEY AUTHORITY 
the TV A conduct made of the re m. 
tc ould be termed social research, 3. Plant: Location Studies. A sti dy of ‘indus- 


for internal administra-_ ‘trie s that: can be ficiently “operated in 


ften. dot not ot result in formal areas. 
at 


(4. Administration of Public Rec reation Pro- 


grams at Community and State Levels. 


Electrification Feducation. Con- responsibility for public recreation programs 


duc ted co- operatively with. the state extension and the objectives served by va 


Through medium of bulletins, levels of administration. 

meetings 5. Administrative Agencies with 
‘Natural “Resources the Tennessee Valley 
Area. A study of administrative agencies con- 

y cerned with natural resources is being carried 


on in co- operation with the state universities of 
“Barrie rs Alabamz ky, Mississippi, Nort! 
trial Dev elopment.. toward | effe ctive lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. The Uni- 


moval of these barr ady e versity of Georgia may also join in the project. 


a 


and: educ ational 


are assisted in. 


REPORTS AND : NALYSIS SE RV ICE, at once ‘every six 


LOUIS LEVINE, Employment Programs on ‘the 
List. This report is issued 


0 1, Labor. “Information ‘for USES on 


y Most of int sted into 


or Market Information for heonthly periodicals—(a) Manpower Review; 


Counse ling-Area Series s is ued | 
issued The Labor Mz arket ; (c) Adequacy of Labor 


each month as a rul 
Manpower Outlook. 1 y in Important ‘Labor Market 
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NATIONAL SELECTIVE DIVISION 
OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


TH H. M {cGILL, ( CHIEF monthly ‘by local board, state and for | the Uni ted 


Two varieties of pri ofe ects are in at all tates). 
A partial list of analytical 
under way includes: © 


. Methods © Employed in connection 
ae 


_ times : (a) presentation 
record and summary me reports from 


— tive Service Local Boards and State Headquar- € 


Occupational | 


am 
y 


and (b) analytical studies. 


t ‘of above a) Drojects 


\ p 
. Number of registrants in each Selective 
Service Class by race, age group of dependency “we rogram. 
(prepared monthly, by local board, state . Medical As Se 
and for the United States). 4 Program. 
2. Monthly report on classification. actions Studies of Special Ds fects in Re. 
‘taken during the month (for the United States). lation ay xamined Selec aca Lain =: 


Medical defects of registrants 
xamined and re jected, by race (month reports 
state and { for the United St: ates). i 
report of deli inquents under the Selectiv 


Service Program, 
§. Selective Service Appeal Board cases, Jan- 


Studies of registrants. Selection: The Occupational Characteristics of Men 
ice Classes I-A, B, and C, and IV-F. from the Armed Forces to C Life. 
7. Sample studies of the military mobilization 9. Occupations. industries and 
pendency status of registra ants: physi 


10. Mobilization studie s with reference to 


delingu rents, conscien- 


E xi amination Reports Sele ctive Ser r vice cg- § 


* 


= 


a! 


= 
turning v ter 


“PROJE CTS UBMITTED BY ORG ANIZAT IONS OTHE! ER 
the Cincinnati ti Me tropolitan District for 

City P lanning | Commission, 
§. A study of the of Dayton 


other 


m™ 


* 


ty 


actors fertil ty (in = operation 

Milbank Memorial Fund, and Member of Dayton, the ( 
the Committee conducting the Study). ICE: 

on two — of the Study € scheduled for 

publi cation in the Milbank Qu rterly during 

1945, nz (a) the comp leteness of coverage, OF OF PUE RL IC OP PINION IN RESE, 

and the accuracy of the information PRINCETON UNIV ERSIT Y 


ontinuing study of reaction of 


“representativeness of the couples included 4 in oa public opinion to the war, 


ai 
2. The preparation of 
cy tables n ine ‘United 
> ‘States utilizing age specific death rates, mar- “pres ss and opinion as in opiniv on 
riage r ates, and birth rates by ordinal number polls. 
these w ill show the -experic nce 4. Construction of n “inexpensive, rapid 
passes through: the child. method applica able for use by Cong gressmen opera 
measuring public opinion in their areas. teen 


"- A tied of the influences of a 5. Role of nationality minority groups 
€ 


factors upon labor market elections from 1936-1944. 
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OFFICL AL REPORTS AND 1 PROCE EDINGS 
N ATION: AL OP INION RESE ARCH CEN-— 
TER, UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, COLO- best methods | 
National Opinion | Research ‘Center's 
pr roposed research projects — 1945-46 did not 
receive official approval in ti ime to be published 
in this Census. However, it may reported le 
that the proposed list contains some twelve proj- 
, conducting studies in 
cance to the field of public opinion surv ying. the purpose of helping range 
Three of these which we are at liberty to men-_ 
tion are: An experiment in validity; studies ities 
inten sity of ‘opt inions ; a and split ballot studies. ar 


RICA \N COUN NCI 


ed for making» methods of 
providing recreat ion programs and services on 


© 


= 


ORIAL FUND, 40 W ALL 


ORK, NEW YORK be 


Memorial und, with Studies on 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation of New Paul Ander n. 
York, continues to sponsor a co-operative study . s 2. Analysis of the Judgments of College 
of social and psychological factors affecting Presidents on Universal Military Traini ng. 


mptions and 
Higher J. Harold Gold- 
Health of “Hookins The field _thorpe. 
and the coding, both Historical Study 
ected P. K. Whelpton of the Scripps eign Countries. Geor 
F have been completed. Two articles 


tased upon the preliminary household survey 
have been published in the Milbank M emorial N TIE ENTURY F UND, 


Quarterly “Machine t tabulations and an- WW EST 42ND STRE ET, NEW YORK 
YORK 
are unde way in preparation for, addi- 
‘United States. Special research staff unde r di 


in 3 . Frederic Dewhurst 
tion of was ted by the Probleme . 
eaitn ervice, anc re held wor 
comp leted. Analyses of data are in ‘Progres ss sand M. Clark, Howard Alvin H. 
Tuberculosis control in Negro families 
Harlem, New York City, is being studied by the 
k Memorial F und in. co-operation with 
Community Service Society and the ron “Wat 
York City Department of Health. Special atten- 
tion ts given to “economic site Noten S. uc Leake 


Postwa r Capital | 


| ‘United State 
"NATIONAL REC ION ASSOCIATION, 6, Trends in 


FOURT H AVEN ENUE E, ‘NE NEW “YORK 10, illiamson and Herbert M. Harris. 


44. 


<>5 


Recreation Year Book. Information is 
_ing gathered from communities throughout the 
nited § State with referenc e to their om- 
unity ree rreation facilities, leadership, THE BROOKINGS 


AC KSON PLACE Ww ASHINGTON- 
2, Age This 4 Association is 


“operating i na study of detailed operations 
teen age centers in more than 100 communities. ; 
re Place Steps are e being n “The Labor olicy of 
municipal recrea- Harc old W. 


Arthur R. Burns, arc Director Ww al- 
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AMERIC AN SOCIOL OG ICAL RE IE Ww 

NSTITUTE FOR RESEAI IN SOCI AL turing the cu sociologica 

SCIENCE, UNIVE RSIT NORTH and direction of southern culture 

CAROLINA. iORDO N W. B LAC KW Industrial Development in North “Carolina, 
DIREC Herring. in press, this study 
The Inst stitute co nducts st 1 i gathers: and provides basic 
rs materials in the fields of genera regional new indus- 


ture and economy, population, local govern- 
a ment, historical backgrounds , socio- economic in 
ac tivities crime and crimina al justice, the Ne~ ance. bibl iogr 4 


«Bro, account of what travellers have said al bout ‘the 


] Family and 
rnest R. Cotherion Groves” 


& 
atory is a Peele. This new typ re of mental hygiene text, 
miniature Piedmont South an be utilised in the family as the chief source 

a living laboratory for social research and of dithicultic as wera most 


planning ; advantageous Of portunity. 


sock enc in eget mental hygiene princ ip les. 
The Regional Balance of In ustry, 
A unit in the: regional study 


le ations and industry for a Symp 


Posey follows a listing of the projec ts being & Source Book on Folk Sociolog ae 


into tematic theoretical gener alization on folk 
sou thern le aders pou vie Ww a sociology as a general soc iology basic to the 
tively ¢ retanding and planning of society. 
na: Economic and Social, S. H. 
Southern Population, Rupert ‘grade: text book designed to meet the heeds 
the collaboration | of Nadia Danile Now in of the new St: ial dies curriculum, 
press, this is an analytical study of the e southern Technic 
peop as human resources in agriculture, in- Howard W. ¢ idum and Alice Da ivis. 
dustry, and in the N, ation’s cultural =e Bicones in the new field of technieways with 


W. Blackwell and } low ard ¢ dum, with 
assistance of others. A synthesis of the more. Rural in the South, Rupert, 
significant facts conce rning the ham: an, natural, Vance and Gordon— W. Blackwell, assisted 


institutional, technological, and “capital re- Howard MeClain. study 

sources of the region, with special emphasi is” housing program of FPH. \ in four 
upon research as a regional resource. “states, designed to provide data to guide the 
_ College Teaching of the Social Sci si u on of ies related to] postwar gi 
South, Gordon. W. B lackwell. A co- ope -velopments in rural housing. 

tive inquiry into the objectives, administra- Subsistence “Homestead Projects . 

tion, and teaching of the social ‘sciences i -bama, P at Wager. An ev aluation of the. 
southern colle ges at versities. "subsistence ad projects” 


wre 


Inventory of Southern Resources, Gordon 


Southern nd Spellbinders, Ru- develope y the Federal ( Government in 

pert B. Vance. An historical and bibliogr -aphi- a. South, 
treatme nt of leading politics l figures from Racial the 

1 the rise” of the 


ounty and Beit Ww. 
. An attempt to o work out a — ‘l study | interregion: al aspects. . 
the natural, hum nan, an of Howa 
elected ‘county y to be used as basis An attempt to construct a_ ‘more dyn. 
and resources and folk, 


regions of the United States 
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‘The “Present: South 1940, 


of | ee South to be pub lished by the _ University 
of Texas and Louisianz State U niversity. 


The Regional Balance of America, Howard on the pe riod: 1900-1044. 


RC ICE 


| South: A Study of South- 
Vance . This is to be Volume x of the History = ern Bibliography, | Anna Gree ne Smith. An ap-_ 
comprehensive of the 


oximate, 


South in 


ajor divi isions, Wi ith 


On dum. specialized continuation of Social Planning for the Reduction 


study of American regionalism in the atten mpt_ 


-culosi in the Southeast, Vi irgini 


to set up a systematic measure and description study of the tt therculosis problem 


of the regional quality and balance of America. 
Southern Regional Develop- 


ment, Rupert B. V ance, John E Ivey, 


Marjorie Bond. An attempt. to present at the 
— eigh th grade re ading level facts concerning the 
and soc ‘ial res sources with 


regional developme nt 


Twenty Years of Regional Social 


athari ne 
the sto of the Institute for Research 
Science and of Social Forces 1 
j Administration of Res 
1a, P aul W. Wi ager. ‘One ger 
- South-wide study of how natural resources are 
being administered. 


A Source Book and § Symposium on Region- 
Ww: _and ki 


cons uc as 


can regio 
‘don W, Blackwell and others. A “co-operative 
projec t wit! h other er agencies de signed to 
mote the tri ation, distribution, and effective 
re- 
sources and their de ve jopinent, 
o-Visual ‘Materials the Social Sc 
ences, Gordon W. Blackwell and others. Ex- 
perimentation in the wider and more effective 
use of audio- visual materials in teaching the 


Jocher. Now in press, thi S presents — alysis of ee and rejections 


to the effectiveness of available measures such | 
as diagnostic facilities, 

ation in rel: ation to so 
‘History of Selective Servis 
Spencer B. King, history and 
analysis of the operation and im vee of Selec- 

Statistical Analysis of Se 
‘Data in North Carolina, Kie Sebastian. An an- 


under Se- 


in an attempt to as scertain: 


factors within a ir 
Recreational Resources of the South, y 


‘Jeffries. An analysis scenic “historical, and 


other types of resource oS for. the recreation | 
Honor Graduates of Southern Colleges an 
Universities, 1939 and 1940, Ruth Lynch Ker 
nodle. An analysis of major fiele is of study, m 


ation since graduation, present 


ly it 


Nell Price. 
cal study of leadership, eect as indicated 
throug! h sele cted women 's organizations 
s Leadership i 
ligiou: Leadership in the South: 
1900. How: ard G. 


importance of conditioning on con 


temporary religious thought and action 
2 


an: nalyze the 
southern religion, and to disc over 
the reasons for the influenc of se 


ligious leaders, 


sanatoria, and rehabili-— 


background and e xperienc e of men. 


| 
ition 
i 
trial 
an 
n of 
4 
and 
{ 
current theory, strategy, and discussions of re- 
and 


NOTES ‘ON RESE: ARCH a total of 71. 5 per cent of the 


SELECTION* beyond high school. Only 1 5 per cent n 
SELE persons with only ed 27 per 
LH. LANDIS AND K Dat cent married ‘persons with high school training 


State College of Washington Phe proportion of young and young 


of studies have shown that educa- “women marrying above and below themselves | 


and intelligence are impor tant factor rs education Is shown in Figure It will be sees 
mate selection. This study of 330 former stu- — that. over a fourth of the young women married 


f the ‘State Col lege of W Was hington who - above themselves in education, while only 8; 


7 4 are now married confirms previous findings that a per cent of young men married above themse!ve: 


are li ikely ‘to marry above themselves in education. Y oung women al Iso married young 
education and men to marry below themselves. It. men of equivalent training more often than dic 


also shows that, in. spite of this disparity inedu- young ‘men. Of the yey ween studied, 324 

4 cational level between spouses, as the education per cent” married you oung men of educati ional 

of the y yout h incre: os eee education of his or her training equivale alent to their own, but only ot 

per cent of young men did so. Slightly | more than 


spouse increases and that the ‘more highly edu- 
half of the young women | married young mea 
less education than themselves; whereas 82.6 pe 


: cated the young person the more likely he or she — 
is to choose a mate who also has reached a higher — 
average educational level. of the young men married below themselves 
_ The sample was selected from ‘the: = 
college class of 1936 and includes not only those - Al ithough it is ‘not possib! e to com; pare the 
who were graduated but those who dropped out exact ‘educational -qualificat tions of the sexes i: in 


at blest of their college careers. The in- y= total | popul ation for these "age groups in the 


| ! ars studied, sufficient evidence ble to 
_ formation was obtained six years after ie = icient evidence is available 
; demonstrate that general educational d differences 


‘of ‘the sexes are not. adequate to explain th: 


of thes se former students had 
observ ed differences in educations of youtt 


wit hin the same general education level as their 
q in. Three-fifths married a spouse with 


some college training, and another 10 per” cent: 
more young women than young men continu: 


= had married a spouse with some othe r form of 
educat ional training beyond high school (T abl ye ecucations beyond high school.* During this 


ee > per cent of high school boys in the | 
WwW ashington continue dt heir training | 

OF THOSE. Voorn beyond hi gh ‘school and 4 4 per cent of the gi irls 

; STATE oF On the other hand, a much higher pro 

portion of, continuing their educa’ ons 


igh school took postgraduate Wo: k in 


4 
q 

5 


ciological Review, 2:735-743, October, 1037; = 


~ 


*F our years of college. York, 1038; William S. ird, “Student . At 
four years of collese 19 titudes: Marr riage and t he F amily,” ica 
her schooling Sociological Review, 3:354-361, June, Ray E 

high school Baber, Marriage and the Family, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, . New York, p. D. U. Mather, “The 
Courtship Ideals” of High School Students,” Soa 
Scientific 10. 638. I- ology and Soctal Research, 19:169, 1934- 35. 
and A gricultural E xperi State aul ix Months 
College of Washin; gton Pullman, ashington. 

Paul Popenoe, * 
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‘ee commercial courses, nurses’ ordinarily. is to be a companion and 

other wor tk which if followed through to” rather than 3 a breadwinner, Iso seeks 

completion 1 requires less time than a college edu-— neat- 
lor _ Boy 5 entered college more often than 

29.4 per cent of boys and 24.8 per cent of teligence and coliciliiek. 


then, the general di ferences Beyond a doubt the tradition of male dom-. 
ts ¢ inance, still strong in America, las also played — 
“ages: stud “ate not sui ient to e plain. a part in establishing this pattern. Few men wish 
mal ked difference in mate sele ction, One us to have their ‘position: of authority in the family 
therefore, conclude that this patte rn of assorta- threatened. by the su; perior educational qualifi- 
ive matin ig reflects fundamental patterns of  cati ions of their gages the 


mates 
sta atus 


Women 


2: Prien ions of College Youth Who Married Youth of Hig she 


“The explanation. lly lies primarily in 1, also reared in n this traditic ion, Ww 
e contrasting roles and social values of the feel that their. husbands actually are superior 

male is traditionally, the to whom they. may look up. 


Trea 


this pattern of ass ortative meeting 
ested by Ter- 


% 


marry above themselves i in education are mo, 
desired | ‘in ‘the male has likely to be happy in marriage than those who 
ore to do with estab ab] plishing and maintaining ‘the marry below thems selves. In othe words, 
neral social status ¢ of the family, _which is de- _ pattern is so well estab'is hed that acting contrary ; 


term} ned in our society by such factors as to it increases the danger of ma ladius tment. in 


income, occupation, and standard of living. The 


young woman who can associate herself wit tha 


‘rson of higher education and tra ning ‘ma ent between the num- 
riage is bargaining: for a higher standard of living ber ‘of years. ‘of educatio on. ape spouses was .3 34 


than she couk e xpect. ‘to have by "virtue of ‘ai showing low but Teliable correlation.” 

own trai ni ining skills. Th 1e mo e colleve training a young person had 
more el ke! v he was choose a “spouse with 


oblem of mate se! lection, 
criteria other of prime im hae had been gr aduat ed or “gone 


“tance, It has been. sugges ted t ‘un! yond four years of college training. _ almost st go 


alm 
“women, are not particul: arly attr ee t per cent married others with at least some train- 
diplomas or othe r evidences _of “intellectual 


bevond hich school Of those who remained 


senior ye ar. 'most three- 
cowess. Attractiveness and feminine charm are covege unt thei yea a ; As 
group. 
re their imy constant ly im TESS ssed colle re | training decreed the 


“Where the Ma wrriaceable 


rls. 
Since the \ 
ay arious ¢ eck lists shows clearly that young men ty that ‘this relationshin would ap- 
Tate good looks highly do y young women 


Grad.a. 
| 
&§ 
aining 
arried 
27 d = 
ning 
selves 
tional 
> (Nap = 
6 per | & 
elves ¢ 
es | because of his ability to offer security and tes, 
this 
n the 
ining } 
irls 
girls 
tions 
Book 
sod. 


as, 


0 


i ( ca ncy for all 

cation incre sed. with only youth, es specially those who had 
-colleg e 43: 2 cent married youth with no completed college, to. marry those with h greater 
a than average educational attainments suggest the 


a importance of education as a criterion for mate 


rable marriages from the ; selection, 


Other training school ing 


ror years of lege tr ini beyond high school less 


gradvation or above. 


2% 


41.9% 
den 
thos 
2 Proportion o of ¢ “ollege y out h W ho ( Chose Mat es with Some Training : Beyond High School by Year: _ 
» Attendance, Based on a Sample of 317 Married Former State Colles e of W sshington Students m scie 
incr 
elementary neurological conne ctions in individu: 
hum: in beings. But as long as social science deals 


so on the lev at. «whi 
My rdal will be | leased to know that someone | ith social phenomena the level el at ch 
it can be ved directly, it cannot find cause 


= 
taken time to criticize Ay ppendix 2 of ly 
apply univ rsally in 
a = culture and that fit into a systematic theory 
expre sion of his basic methodological position. 

society . There are some exce ptions: where hs 


Ww hile he cannot be helc d responsible for anything 
om nan behavior s comy pulsiv ve and unthinking 


oe write at the present = believe that he 
- probably le nds itself to statements of inv ari: ale 


would Sl scribe to this re 

ion a G relations hip. Su ) havior woul I enc 
tion as an ans swer to be 


in the American Sociological Review (De cembe er, 
The positior "maintained is that of rcial tudy, 


types rese searc conducte 1 Iturall 

rt ve x Ws ir 
sciences, , a set of values ‘must be employe ed bya attain — rather 


‘4 cientis t throughout hi s research” to make it 
a meaningful and signific ant. This pos sition is bas 
partly on the belief that the social scientist 
best equipped to give solutions to pre social ce vert ain “criteri ndent of ‘the: 


Edit ors: 


gene ralizat ions, it follows | t ha it there « can 


science ee sc ience s 


_ problems, and that therefore he is not fulfilling science ager seven al | study is recog: 


his social Tole less he levotes him If hse nized to be impor ant be ‘cause it develops 2 


to such proble ‘ms. But the position has a tool whict be use ful: in  pren 
bas is als Iso: Most social researc h 


not lead to universal laws of the sort develope d Every other kind of social study must be impor 


> 


oS much of physi cal an 1 biological science.' tant only becaus se the facts it turns up are im 


Theoretic: ally, science could find such laws port: ant. If they are not importa ant for p roving 


ey by analyzing social phenomena down to the most or or disprov ing a universal law about t hun wuman 


h: ivior, they can be important only be cause 
*Such universal knowledge ‘is usually - of practi- 


‘cal value to society in the long run, even it their use society” itself. The social 
be of no immediate v alue. ch is not of some Vv value to 


roa 


|) 
Col 
Less 
prot 
thei 
| 
that 
hum 
{ 
1 
7, 


the ‘efore, is not of | any importance. Unfortu- hidden value premises in much of curre 
nately” too many soc ial science studies are of no science. A plea is made that uch value 


importance: ‘they are simply studies of “inter-_ 
esting” minor a aspects of parts of our culture ; at 


the moment, even when they lead to generaliza- | 
ys about that culture. lieved that ad. them would ger 


‘Thus soc ‘ial v alues lend significance to most ‘S utilized. W hat value premises should be utilized? 
ok deally a | whole range of value premises should 
s. TI 
one crite eivonans for the wheelies of be us sed alternatively. Sut this i is seldom feasible 
d 


‘facts: to be inc ided in the “study. As historians of time. My } 


know better the in do other social scientis ts, 
“everythin ng is cor rected: with everything else, and 
there are unlimited data which could be 
considered relevant to any given topic of 
values helps to decide which data are important — 


just as it hel s to decide which topic s for re- 
search are important. This should not be taken 
to mean that certain facts ought to be used to 

but tress point, and no contrary evidence prefe 

; ed. Jus 4 the oppos site: all evi- ative bases of ‘social thinking are used b 

“doses and con—must be brought to bear on layme n as well as by social scientists and the 
those points which the set of values | indicate sto are pe rsonal products rat ther than impersonal 
be! important. logical entities. (We: e accustomed to think of 


ues us sed in guiding social 4 “value pre mis s” as ask only by academic 


: 
will n not diminish objectivity but people and as logical entities, “. ‘Attitudes” 
hidden —and -anothe vant term, but we ordinarily forget 
- reader—that — about the ev aluative aspect of attitudes and we 
becaus se the — tend to think of them as held by individuals 
A 
as though they rat 1er than by whole groups of people.) The | 
“vere fact wher they are definition of v aluation, criticized by Nettler, as_ 
actually also based on values. In Appendix 2 of — people’s “Fdeas of how reality ought ‘to be or 


| mericar n Dile mma there is evidence of how — ought to have been,” is, not pe thaps, a grace! ful 


WATE 


prominent. soc iologists- have hidden alues in choice of words but it will serve wherever we used 
- their research. W W e were not indulging in | arguing - _ the te term “valuation.” If the reader will i ignore the 
! but in criticizing — clumsiness, he will | see that the definition is ade- 


ad homine m, as s Nettle r says, 


~ 


— 


‘he 
‘many of fet the hi idden pr remise valuation | to ‘have decide d that ‘such a 


@ that the type of human be har ior most important is” worth. studying. F urthermore one must ha 
for research is that which man shares with the - a valuation to decide which of the innumerable 
- animals. The opposite value premise could attitudes of Negroes toward whites are worth 


be maint ained with equal | soundness: the type of concentrating upon. In anne words, one 


human behavior mos t worthy of research is that use pr ple s ideas of what ought to be as one 
crit erion of Te ‘lev ance i in determining which of. 


in which man is unique because of some trait—_ 
such as ability to speak—which distinguishes him eir exis sting attitudes ar important for the 


from the lower animals, Another hidden v alue | problem. You do not have to decide ' what these — 
n \ 


premise characteristic of much of the research in | attit udes should be, as Nettler se ems s to think is 


ps ychology is that the conclusions to be | striven necessary under My rdal’ s theory, unless you a 


tor should be descriptions of behavior following wis sb, experimentally, to im: agine Vv the at- 
the adminis stration of fairly simple stimuli. One — titudes would be under different circumstances. 

a different point of iew th: If available evidence buttresses this imaginative 
‘lusions should be descriptions of be havior experimentation, the social scientist has a a good 
re on the ame level of complexity as the deal more ae wledg ge_about the causes 


evide ‘nt that there are 


|) 
. 
had broug out into the open, q 
eater Tf value premises pow hidden in 
n of value premises to 
be used in carrying out a research project. It 
not essential that a social scientist use these 
criteria, but he may find it convenient to do sO. 
— | J have deliberately been using the term “value 7 a 
] 
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_AMERIC! AN SOCIOLOGIC: AL REVIEW 

no and scientific works published in the United States 


change actual cond ions n¢ d 
Certain specified types of publication are excluded 
, The Book List aims to be highly selective within 

the areas» fine arts, biography, philosophy, the 
“the Dilem a for jum; ving ocial sciences, the biological sciences, the physical 
that certain course of ion is difficult sciences, technology and reference works. The coy y- 

e of social right. deposit record and lists of government pub- 

‘is impossible course of action ications are the basic sources. A large corps of 

4 proved to be impossible. that is all right, but to readers and staff annotators will be deve oped. The 


the des scribed that annotation aims to be primarily descriptive of the 
matter and method of A brief 


bio raphical n note each author ‘places him in his 


sugges sted the ‘that 
se by 


‘est 


e under s study” it ily “indi cated founded and its first officers were elected by means 
that this and other criter a may bet t toavoid a sociom metric poll. ‘Officers of the “iat 


treme! ly fficu! of using several are: President, J. Moreno; Secretary, Helen H 


alt ernative sets of v alue premises in conducti ing Jennings; Treasurer, Georze A. Lundberg; Coun- 
study. But a social scientist m: ay properly Gardner Murphy, | Ronald Lippitt and Zerks ciole 
any set of y aluations he pleas ses. We he Toeman. The Association | has at ‘this time 100  falo, 
charter members, and 175 new applicants 


— ~The aim of the Serencsapyese is to pr vice a 


“American Creed” as our set of valuations 
Creed, | “meeting point for the various social science 
‘ciations as a center in thei if utual res esearch 
to what Nettler assumes. interests can be promoted. Its charter membership 
Nettler says, that bia iases may consists of cross- sectir on sociologis ts, psy- 

“unconsc’ ‘ous. But wou'd it not he!p the scientist “chiatris ts, psychologists, anthropologists, social 


well as his reader if he would try to make workers, and so. forth. Annual mem} bership fe 


‘ 


“appl cations for 


= up » information white An 
merica 


* tions, which had not been in books before, some- —_ 
times because w ed a set of valuat that ciometric As ciation, ‘Room 324 
s because we used a set o valua ions tha nue, New “York 17, N.Y. 
us to look for this information. An examp! 


is the “ideas with a purpose” whi ch Southerners City” Colle of New 
develop to rationalize their dis scriminatory prac- “Shulman, Lecturer in the Dienerbieietit ‘of Socio 
_ tices when the latter conflict with the Ame rican an has been appointed Director of © ommunity 
oe teen to which Southerners also adhere. ice of the City College to conduct a de monstra! ion 
‘Omissions of relevant facts undoub* in the training and Supervision of student 


elfare 
occur even ‘in a book as large as the D: le mma. _ ship in community wel fare activities, in coo 
with local community coordinating groups. 


But thus” far no claim: as beet ) 


4 
¥ 


a 


Inst ruct or 


tradict values they m may seem to). We 


a certainly made the greatest effort to. present all 


relev ant evidence ot on the subjects with which 1044-45 Was held on 20, 1045 in W 
The u Mr. John A. Davis of the Committee on Fair 


‘Practice spoke Management and 
‘Union Techni iques for Achieving the Integrati 


address. 


and logically sed, its objectivi 


ARNOLD Rose 


Michigen Sociologic Soci At ‘it ts “spring 

: meeting in Ann Arbor on Saturday, April 28, the 

progr: ram for the society three sessions included 

the following papers: Norman Daymond Hum- 
“tion on from books October, Novem- _phrey, Wayne University, “ in 


and purpose of the Book Mexico”; Alfred I Lee, Way 


4 
| 
+ 
cha 
| 
was 
| 
© 


sity, “L evels of Giese as Levels of “Social G 
‘eralization”; C harles R. Hoffer, 
College, “Social Planning in Wartime” 
Cooley Angell, University ‘of Michigan, = A. So- 
ciologist at War’; Fritz Redl, Wayne University, 
Group Therapy: with Delinquents” ; Rupert C. 


parned 
States, 
luded 
within 
y, th 
1VSical 
toward Teachers”; 


“Prisoners" Atti tudes 


‘Thaden, Mi chigan State College, Social ‘Aspects 


of School District Reorganization”; James Stermer, 
Willow Run Project, “ Trends toward Cent raliza- 


tion in 1 E sducation and Government.’ Henry 


Ryskamp, Calvin Colleg President Society, 
lic Welfare, will join the ‘staff. ‘on August 


as Assistant Professor of Social WwW ork, along with | 


Temple Claude C. Bowman reli n- 
qu shed his administrative position as Dean of | 
Students on June 30. He has resumed duties as a 
full time of the Sociology Department. 

Richard Williams, associate professor of so- 


ciology and anthropology at the University of Buf- 


jalo, has gone to the European theater on a re- 
search assignment for the War Department, return- 
ing to this country in the late fall. He holds ihe 


The of Calif ornia has” 
new series entitled Publications in Culture an 
‘Society which will carry articles and monographi 
works i in the general field marginal to anthropolo” y 
psychology and sociology. The first volume will be 
c devoted to Japanese- Americans and the second to 


of acculturation, Volume A, Number 


a assimilated rank of field grade officer. 


members of the ‘Los Angeles Campus of t 
versity of C “alifornia. 


é Carroll D. a Major 


Army Air since 1042, has released from 


ader- 
ation 


Ch De partment of Sociology at the 
‘Drive 
University of Nebraska. Dr. Samuel M. Strong 
“has been appointed Associate Professor i 
replace Dr. Hattie Plum 
after thirty years in the Department. Doctor Strong 
_ was formerly with the Department of Sociology at 


Rob ert 


Koer ninger, Central Michivan College of E ducation, 
pansion of this program, hea name of the 


changed to the Department of Sociology, 


and Sc ocial | Wo ork. E. Orchard, 


retirement and wishes to do specia work on a mor 


onal and 
Work wi 


. Pre-profes 
profe ssional graduate ‘courses Social 
“be offered in _1045- wit tha 


tors, Ar 


Sociology and Anthropology will be 


Anthro- 


Miss Ruth Gaunt. recently on the staff of the ' Wis- 
_consin 1 State Department of Public elfare, Di- 
vision of Child ‘Welfare, who has appoir 

Assistant Professor of Social Work. 
curriculum in Pri yn is 
devinaed in cooperation with the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. Car State 


in-service training of prison per the state. 
- Howard P. Becker expects to return in the fall 
from his assignment wi ith the Office of Stratezic a 
been ona year's” 


as a ‘Lieutenant in the Navy ith 
in Washington, D.C. Svend Riem: 
of Comell University will join the staff of the 
Department of Sociology and ee as a 
Lecturer in 1045- -46. In Extension, Steve C. Govin 
has been promoted from Instructor to Assis tant 


= and Samuel Kaufman has been 


fessor of stensio 


Collerohe Krassovsky from the faculty of 
Social Science Department, ayne nive rsity, 


Macalester ‘olleze, St. Paul, he 


James M. 

of has recently been ‘the 
Governor to serve on the Adviecty 
Placement and Unemployment In 

of the Department of Labor. 
University of North Carolina. 
Fink has been appointed — Director of the Division 
Welfare and Social W ork, the Univer- 
vorkers, Dr. Roy 


(Br rown, who has been director of the Division ; ma 
vision, Army Service Forces, War Department. 


Council of the 


Ohio, a member ‘of the American Sociological So- 
ciety since 1913; and of Dr. Alfred Bettman of 
Cincinnati, a member since 1916. 
‘the death of Lyonel C. Florant in January of | 
this year deprived American sociology of one of — 
its most promising younger ‘scholars in the fie 
population and public opinion _Tesearch, At 


“Research Branch, Information and Education Di- 


Batic 


ve 


<> 


> 


=> 


: 
| 
— 
ur imstruce 
of the i 

been 
means 
Latin : “| | 

en Ho 

100 
asso. will begin his duties in the summer of 1045, giving 
ship | | 
is stationed in Washington, D.C. as Chief of = 
the Research Branch in the Army Morale Division 
Ave 
lished. The board of editors for the series is Ralph 
Beals (anthropology), Leonard Bloom ( sociol- | 
> 

Intercultural and Intergroup Relations, during the 

| Summer Session at the State Teachers College, 
ic! Milwaukee, Wisconsin, — 
and Word has recently reached the Secretary's Office 
ssion 
the 
~ 


Von I agen: The ca 4 
; 


NN 


~ Cantor: Emplovee Counseling. E.W illiam Noland 

‘ountry Planning. Lowry Nelson 

Tocqueville: De mocracy America. Donald J. Pierce . 

Imer: The Sociology of ‘the Family. R: ay E. B: uber . 

2 ‘rank: The Jew in Our Day . Samuel M Strong : 

Hoffman: Freudianism and the Literary Mind. John H. 
 Infie ‘ld: C oope rative e Living in ‘ale: stine. § Samuel M. Strang 
Social-Economic Move ments. alte r 

Asia on the arle C. 


The Scie nce 


wn 


- 


World 


( ‘lark: Demobilization of "artime Economic ( -ontrols .... 
a! Condliffe. and Stevenson: The Common Interest in International Economic Organizat 

J ‘umulative Analytical Index tot he “Proc -edings” of the American Prison Co meresses ... 
lisworth: Chile: An Econom in Tra nsi tio 
eral-State Re ations in Educat ion 
Friedrich: American Policy toward Pa st 

Gordon: Hi to Tell Pro gress from Reichs 


ca 


Gut ‘kind: 


Ke rr: Expo riments the 
-Kingsle y: Re bre sentative Bu ureaucracy: Inte pretation 0 of the British Civil Se rvice 
Kurtz (E ‘ditor): Social Work Year Book 
Mexic o's Role in Inte rnational Intelle ctual C oope ration . 
“Monsees: Industry-Government Cooperation ........ 
Ee Wler: Fertilit y Rates and Migration of Kentucky P. 
_Refere ence Gui ide for Michigan Juvenile Court Re porti 
y and Shuman: A Study of the Soe tal E ffe ects of Public Housi ng in Net 
ial Polic y in Depe nde nt Te rrit 
Fale’ Efron and Ness: Latin America in the Future World ..... 


Weckler and The Police and Minority 


oF 


Aztec an d rma hers, 
WoLFGANG Von HaceN. With ¢ an Introduction | paper. 
by Dard Hunter. New wY J _Augus tin, has long been 
effect that Mexican mai 
nd Maya papermaking from earliest. Spanis sh There are thirty: -ni splendid pl: ites. 


ays to the present, and describes the. method admirable and the volume «cert 
he inner bark of the fig tree, of highly apprecia d both by hook: collectors and 
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300K REV IEW 
ar inflationary 


by scholars, The sting] y told by post- 
me has devoted years to this study astound the veterans who must now 
ing, buy groceries, reestablish themselves 
in job or business after or years of 
Wi ILSON Ww living under what is essentially t form of 
er yo ‘sota military socialism. Fhe returnin wil no 
a PX just around the corner where he may 
Marching Home. By buy cigarettes for six cents a pi ‘t or 
Bos ton: Houghton Mi iffin soap “practic ally for the as sking. 
‘ p. x + 588. $3.00. the more pers onal side, those 
“is the ' advances to its clos se, we home front may not be able to readjust to 
to have many books dealing with the attitudes and values of the young men anc 
oblems of our veter rans. T he present volume women who went away to. return from a world — 
an his torical orie nt: ition and is a welcome _ that civilians, in tk his country at leas t, have 
nt thos se boo cS, s W aller’s never ex experienced, Such difficulties are reflected” 
and Pratt's, which deal with the vete ran d ¥- in family and c¢ ommunity readjustments, es 
in terms of sociology and psychology. ie pecially. Yet, Wecter indicates that there is 
er’s” volume. is divided into four parts: h popular superstition—judged by American 
” the first deals with the re eactions of our Con- his tory at leas :t—-regarding increases in crime 
tinentals é ter the Re volution; t he second, with ‘moral laxity following our wars. While- 
the Union and Conferate veterans; tl he third, there is alwa ays some increase in deviant conduct wo 
with the ex-doughboys of the first World W ar; during and just after a war, “thot try 


and the with eme erging prob le the thes that military 


ae 


strugy Ww "hile the author 10r giv es much inte re crimin: al and vicious conduct by their combat 
ing detail as to post -war attitude and cond. uct experience. 
of civilian and ve teran in each of these periods, — 7 he main problem of all veterans, howeve z, 
for the sociologis t it is his 4 presentation of the is that of getting a job. This has been a recurrent si 
Lert or less re petitive events which is most t source of | trouble and is likely to be | ‘so again. 
valuable, An understanding of such dat a may The disturbance of shifting from war to peace | 
help provide: a platform f from which to bel 1omy is pretty certain to” o be complicated 
a more — ite pore for dealing with the ba not ope n, competition betwee. 
ns, = ‘terans and other wor rkers for jobs. In fact, 
it is around this basic economic difficulty that 


ously invol ves, ulties any ‘of the long- range re tments center, 


7 


been 
recurrent patterns « of reaction may be put their just dees, are eas sily organizes 
two im: € ategories: : the more immediate not merely to relive their wartime ‘memorie 
and those ‘concerned. ‘with “hut secure sus antial they 
rei The first among the former bonuses, free land, 
the’ motional honeymo yon of Moreover, “when ‘such pre antage: 
lian when the shooting s stops. The re is much soon fort a these organizations often Be 


of tens sion in public hero-worship, xtreme in their demands. This, 


ts 


nd giving of thanks, flanked ,m foundation for radical mov 
good de of orgias tic conduct whic to Left or Right, as circumstance 

. ieee personal satis f. actions in wine, women, and — leadership dictate. In our own history this 
song. But it is often not long before taken various forms, from opposition to w 
and stresses begin to reappear. Some of the were thought unjus t legalized loss of ona 
veterans ‘may looked upon as a. bit queer r as in Shay’s Rebellion , to: bonus marches 

or as too de ‘manding. The y, in turn, , may be the displacement of aggression: upon minority 


exploited individuals s with ey ve to the groups, as of Ku Klux Klans 1 
main chance, In the pas st this has ranged all and Il. 
way, from purchasing, at a 
various legal pay vouchers land 
certificates, etc. —to selling get-rich-quick lead to a re- birth and a trend toward 


hemes to vete rans wi th money in their pockets, nationalistic isolation. W ecter touches on this a 
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with regard to the global wars with whi a study of the institution of slavery, but of 
‘this country has been. twice concerned withi no contribution of slav er ry to devel opment of 


ne generation, Jus t what we may expect either Brit ish capit talism. 
treme pacifistic or other radicali 


face of -possib’ e economic and p po! litical re sal'y separates logical! y into parts, 


; the au: hor does not state, but he has" me. he first deals with the rapid di ‘velopment of 
cated | the s et such “difficulties. the sugar plantation and Negro slavery. 


_ As a whole this volume impr esses one as a -cordi ing to one authority | cited, | “the pleasure, 
‘treatme nt. In addi ition to” giving a de- glory and grandeur of England,’ was “adv anced 
analysis ‘tain repetitive re: more by sugar than by any other commod! ity, 
rves antidote to those like wool not excepted.” Truly it brought the “wealt! 

Ww hi to emphasize the more of the Indies the Mot her Country and 


vat 


ergent ‘cases of veteran readjustment. Judg- undoubted! y formed a substantial part of th 
- torical record, mos st of our store of capi ital in E inglish bank ks which 
onel shou! d rather soon investment. in the factories and related enter. 
vil without too prises of ‘the beginni ing years of ‘the Industri 
to thems¢ elves or others. Revolution. A triangular trade developed. 
The author has an easy style into which he which England supplied the exports and 
ven much det ull from human documents. “ships; Africa the slaves; and the plantations 
oe ce—produced by the colonial raw materials. At first, all of this 
ave throw: gh the wars. While thrived under the mercantilistic policy which 
ee y_ historical, tl e made colonial trade a rigid» monopoly of the 
makes some shrewd og! cal obs ervati ions. country. 
. But some of his comments are such But as the Industrial Rev volution made prog: 
bye agro ‘innate friendliness of Ameri cans ” ress, m mercantilism became outmoded. Protection 
‘instinct in p. 322). way to laissez faire and free trade. The 


“herd m ists wanted low ower “wages s. and these meant 
n 


necessarily lower costs of food ‘than 


certain tec tive duties “possi b' Humanitarian 

: mati ug urge... ‘motives came to the fore under the leadership 

in imminent shadow of death” such men as Clarkson, ‘Stephen, Ramsay, 

literar ry slips of the pen, W ilberforce. The slave trade was abolis bed 
shou'd not s sly detract from the worthi ness ~~ 1807, slavery in 7833, and the sugar prefer- 

- Wecter’s dis scussion. E specially those who im-_ _ ence went in 1846 with the abolition of the 

 agine that ‘the contemporary problems s. With the equalization of 

“veteran are unique will to read sugar du ies, ‘the Briti sh W est Indian colonies 


ponder | this book. were thereafter forgot: e 


ueens College revolts of their 

"Capitals, lism Slavery very. a uthor’s is Ww 
Chapel Hill: Univers ity in scholarly fashion, but some evic idence of 


is pres sent. There i is an old say saying 
This book. ts a We est. ee now a me mber is an ill wind whi hich bloweth no one good.” 


the Howard University faculty in W ashineto the the reviewer slavery was, i is 
based upon extensive: research forever ill be eternally wrong. The fact that 
= England, Cuba, and the U nited States, poy a the mores of earlier times sanctioned it as an in- 

= of years, | The investigation is primarily — ‘stitution is a mollifying factor , but it it does not 


& 


one int o British colonial his tory, particularly eras se the damage. that was done. To n make slav- 

lated to the W est Indies and Negro ery almost the indispensable foundation stone 

In the author’s words, ‘strictly to the establishment of modern cap'talism wou'd 

an economic stuc dy of the role of Negro slavery appear to be an 1 exaggeration of the effort at sub 

cand. the ‘slave trade oviding the capital -limation of the role of the si: ave. That slavery 

which | financed _the Industrial Revolution in was wrong, and that the sins of the fathers are 

_ England cand of matur e a italism sited upon the sons to the remote generations 

in destroying the slave system. not altogether evident at the present time in 
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dat xistir 
ies and almost every ot ther r area where . 
In the opinion r 
ry one of stat e, an equally careful analysis. is 
e healthful made of f the $s! uation at the W. estern Peniten- a 
: tiary Wood’ Run near Pittsbur rgh, and at 
pace strial Revo'ution Rockview. The unwho’e-o ome location of th 
proceeded “would have = ren sh: ackened little, former leads the Report to advocate, along v wi ith 
if at all. arden Ashe that the pres sent ins titution be 


Wiison Gee and a new one constructed in the 
‘versity of Virginia open country nearby. High praise is given tot the 
operation “of the clinical and classi ification sys- 
Pe wns ylani ja Penology—1944 A Re ‘port on Penal tern P enitentiar y. Rockview i 
Correctional Institutions and Correction al sort of 1onor pris son for the more promising 
Policy i in the S ate of Pe nnsylvan'a. By H ARRY inmates transferred from W estern Penitentiary. 
ELy BARNES, et al. State College: The This gives all the more logic to the criticism of 
Penns ylvania M Municipal ications 2 ‘ie Be clinical | 
Report on Pennsylvania Penology 1945 
sa valu able addition to a series of notable able appt 


-contribut ions that Dr. Barnes has made to wit shar critical survey of its 
knowledge of penal affairs in Pennsylvania. F ol- sentencing and parole system; ; and with a plea 


lowing a di scussion of important historical de- for an independe nt C orrections | Department, 
Loe separate from the State Department of Welfare. 


‘opments in penology i int that state . this Repor t 
down toa critical analysis of the present There is, furthermore, much enlightened dis- 


stat e ¢ of affairs _Tegarding Pennsylv ania’s four | cussion of the needs of the state with respect t 


sta te p penit entiaries and thr ee indus strial schools. prison labor and the extension of classification 
to penal institutions. These are fa 


The findings: can here only briefly be indicated. e) clinics 
town 3 miliar fields to peno'ogists and criminologists 


is enlight ening to have them discussed - 
against the background of the notable leade rship —— 
in penal affairs which Pennsylvania gave to th 


Any discussion of the prison system in Penn- 


naturally: begins with historic but it 


‘Eastern Penitentiary on “Che ry Hill” ‘in P hila- 

“del phia, ned in 18 829. The inadequacies of of this, 
"ancient institution for ‘any modern progran program — = world a century and a half ago. ee 

_penology are so gross that the Report adv ocates 

its complete abandonment at the earliest possible Ui of higan 


more than a thousand men, nearly all se rious mplovee Counseling. By ATHANT EL ANTOR 


rs, be removed to the newer branch York: 
prison at Graterford: that there then be 1945. 167 pp. $ 
“built a new minimum security farm prison The bas sic 
“serve. the eastern part of the state for the e those of | tions: the 


Serious criminals. If this were done Graterford ‘E mploy to feel that they are needed, 
t 


would become c hie efly an indust rial pris son for that they count and that they have av oice in w hat. 


the more harde ened offenders; while the Pro} they are doing in what happens to them 


ructure would be located in a region ‘more he traditional functions of t the pers 
— suitable to extensive agricultural development. 4 partment have little in common wit h the 


"Ch erry Hill, ' says the Report, could thes be industrial psychology. T ‘he job of the “ employee 
-alven over for use as a penological museum! It 


consultant” is that of interviewing em] ployees. It 
signi ficant, and hope ful, the mai in is not to be. confused wit h that of the onnel 


Criticis sms of these two instit utions. bear little or.” whose duties are rout ine matters 
upon the ¢ managing personnel, w hich seems to be One of Mr. Cantor's chief ish his. 
-Teasonably enlightened. Aside from the folly of clearcut definition of the role of the emp loyee” 
‘million dollar wall” around Graterford, and consult ant—that of helping the employee he ip 
the archaic character” of the Eastern Peniten himself. The employee consult ant must fully — 
the ‘most adverse judgment re- understand the dvnamics of adjus tment: th 
Bardi ng them both refers to their inadequate concept of normality and the significance of the 
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= becoming a recognized measure of its” 


conflict, pe thaps a trifle difficult. for the 


SOCIOLOG ICAL RE\ 


opportunity a highe 
engaged in it: ‘How can living conditions 
in the country be improved . . $0 as to bring 


own.” standards of comfort in rural areas more int) 


have an “outgoing tle ibility, a sense of of the towns? .. . How 
confidence, and e small scale of 
mposes u the 


The counseling } program is, strictly spe aking. "3 s, upon education, on ! 


part of neither staff group nor line organization | we If are services help, spiritu ul, 
it must be int egrated with management, union = material, | w hich the nation sets out to pro 


1 supervision. The relation of th supervis or vide for the countryma re: 


a. 
of ‘cons sultants to the cons sultants is similar to “moved? Las given 
a these questions, can anything be done to preserie 


sold” ‘to » the employees: through ‘the amenities of the country-side -and the beauty 

sultants hemselves. . The fo tral scene, so that the destruction and 

man must be made to see that it is no threat ‘ie desecration arising from want ant of though: 
to his authority; unions and management are to from hess of taste, or r from the | ursuit of profit, 

find in it a device for close r cooperation. “The whi b the ‘country on a: 
— quality of a company’s ’s counseling program is ever-increasing sc ale i in the years before the “| 

ght under control?” (pp. 7-8) 
The se quot ations give something of the pi pur 


progressiv eness. 


a. he interview mate ite pa to bring out the po e and tone of seal volume. The method en | 


techniques of the consultant in action are the best “ployed wa to se ‘lect a sample survey a re he 


the reviewe r ha as seen, The concey ot of the will- about 2 24 square miles which was called an “ex 
perimental plot,” and to study the area in great 


; Jay reader to to understand, is a basic and stimulat- detail. Farm lay outs: were mapped, and “recon 
part: of Mr. Cantor's psychology of struction” plans proposed, Rural industries wer 
ment. ‘He shares with indus trial inventoried and described, as was housing 
gists: the conviction improveme nts suggested. E ducational health, r 


ligious, welfare and governmental services ae 
ve _ all critically examined, the problems laid bare 
W ILLIAM and remedies suggested. In short, the volum: 
ornell U pe might have appropriately been given the title 
_i Country Re-Planning, for it is in fact a design 


Country: Pla nning: A Study of Rural Problems. reconstructing E inglish rural life. American. stu: 
«By the staff of The Agricultural Economi “dents of rural life will be richly repaid 
é Research Institute of Oxford U niversity Lon- 
Oxford Univers ity Press 8 I 
This volume is devoted to a description 


racy in America. By “ALEXIS DE 
ILLE. Edited by Phillips Bradley, with a fore 


sword by Harold J. Laski. Ne ork: Alfr 
A. Knopf, 1945. 4 434 + 401 pp. ae. —— 
A book like th wed present study 


sig 
two- fold: secure greater “efficiency. written for the general public more ‘than a ‘cet 


of agriculture and land utilization; provide” ago, which h 1as printed scores of times 


Bis: 
a conditions of living + and opportunities in life f for — andi in at least ten different languages, and which 
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failes 


poof t] 


prefa 


there 


ciatic 


have 


the countryman as good as thos se av ailabl eto has been discussed by prominent critics of sev 


other sections of the community.” (p. 270) eral generations in many doze ‘ns of books ani & 


thors see them are these: “how can rural indus- little further des scription from reviewers. Yet | 
trial life be reorganized- -and farming in par- e is a truism that the greatest writings "Tike th 
ticular—so that it may give better returns both highest ability, frequently unrecognized 0! 
in goods and in services, while providing more _ not appreciated Ray - and something of the 


The problems of country planning as the au- articles, might seem at first for 


Tocq 
cover 


repression versus self-expression dualism, 
* be genuinely self-disciplined and, there 4 
| 
and 
| 
mae) h 
| fine 
« 
| which it can be improved or “reconstructed”— 
to use a term which appears frequently in its 
pages. “The purposes of country planning,” say 
| ing 
Amer 
Decay 
(ran 


sort has undoubtedly oe n die fate of de Tocque- a bree translation, which would be highly 


+ ville’s Democ racy in America. Not that the work 


failed from the very start to elicit enthusiasm 


"and the highest praise. But time has not secured _ fal inf 
3 for the most enlightening of all the writers on = mocracy: a note on ae various bakaleidens into 


Americ an ders he racy more asm all a £ cnglis a of most of the editions i ir 


) 
4 unde and is pert aps tie 


valuable of his contribution. 
most ‘uabie 

De ocqueville wrote primarily to instruct his 
Peal nchmen in the methods and the effects The S he nily , 
reserve fellow Frenchme ene dove 
beauty of democracy in the United Stat tes, in order © s y, 1 
that they might be equip] ped to avoid the pit- 

ough: falls of a levelling age. What he pr oduced was This book is jus st whi at it 
profit something mu h ander sociological treatise of the fi imily as a mi 
‘than his immedi: ate purpose might seem to have social institution. As M. Maclver point: s 


en MEM required. De ‘mocracy in America is not merely S in the preface, there are two general apy 

an amazingly lever analysis of Ame rican so- to the study of the family, the “associational 
ciety, addressed to the world, and laying bare an and 1 the “ ‘institutional.” Elmer follows ‘the lat- 
many of the secrets of modern rn liberty and prog- ter cours » Instead of emphasizing t he social psy 
ress; what is s mos it as tounding : about it, is the chology of the family, - with the interacting per . 
fact that it is also a philosophy of history, writ- sonalities of its rs, chosen toa ana 


ten before even historical method had reached lyze the family as 


its full develoy me nt, and in nth le grasp as an -extre me ly important age nt of socic 7 

of historical principles ‘it plays, anything of contro ol, The book, as the reviewer 


the kind that has been achieved since. De covered upon comparis son, is not. a revision 


Tocque ville’s volumes we re first publis hed in the earlier “Family Adjustment. and ‘Social 

| the ye: 5 1835 | and 1840. Nothing in their sub bse- Change” (193 2), but a ne w work, larger and 

quent history” is clearer today than that the -muct 1 more comprehensive than the former. 

4 peo} ple who might have ve profited from their warn- The book is divided into six parts: I. The 
ave largely ignored and that the Sociological Setting of the Family “its: soc 


< 


who should have “amended and de- significance, organization, psychic func 


veloped their philos ophy of his story f have signally_ tions); II. Social Control of the Family (con- 


failed todo so, methods, illustrat ied by fc amily. organization 


The present edition bears witness to the truth | and social control various cultures widely 
of these ontentions. Neither r in Mr. Laski’ 4 rat in time and space marriage 
family laws, , reli igion, and eugenics); III. Popu 


4 


n si tu 


preface nor Mr. Bradley's 
there to be found any clear and adequate appre- lation and the " amily (factors in 
ciation: ithe tof the ext ent: to w hich we may change, marriage, divorce, and 
have prese! rved demo ratic” freedom si since” IV. Social Chi 
Tocqueville's day, or of the success that we m: ly nomic, emotional and attitudinal ch: INES ; 
have achieved in exploiting. his revolutionary, dis- _ mobility and migration); V. Social Ac jus ‘tment 
coverie ‘in the field o f his torical principles . of the F amily (involving standards of living, 
lerwise the publics ition has some dis tinguis h- crises, divorce, “fos ster homes, illegitim: icy, y, the 
ing value new De ‘mocracy in age d); Xx I. ‘The | Soci: Tocess home’ Ss 


populat 


to help combat curre nt threats of despotis sm Most of the chapters have a summary at the 
and anarchy throughout the world. The Bradley end, averaging per rhaps a half- “pag in ng 
text is based the 1862 2 F rancis Bowen re- | 
translation of the Henry Reeve translation, 
contains eme nd: itions —_ restorations in ac reo 
ith French edition. 


gestions study. some of which 
_ good but othe ers show some lack in imagination. _ 


mmon and t the suthor 


How 
on the = 
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og 
th, re 
for 
‘ 
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Alfred 
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time: 
which 4 j il 
; and 
1 for | 
ret if 
the 
dof 
f the — 


in on this Each chapt 


many. should ready to face persecution even 
me of the tabl = individual death so that he may serve manking 


ea asy With the prophetic qualities: of life. He must 
ch addition to covering with clarity the topics avoid any association with the destructive co 
sually included in a book } in this field, there are ments of our society and contribute to greater 
vera ual topics that deserve e mention. democracy by adhering his distinguishab|: 


ere is an entire chapter intermar riage. a Jewis shness. 
process ch must receive an increa sing amount rsed with keen ins insight: are ‘many 
attention in a shrinking world that is squeez- ss contradictions meaningless { generalizi. 
ing together peoples of unlike race, nationality, tions. is indeed difficult to imagine how 
and religion. There is also a — chapter writer onciles | his ma main thesis of Jewis sh 
(though too short) on old age. This sut has -phetic mission with such statements as 
— been too much neglected, and it is gr ratifying to collective group at its best, | there is ‘jpothing 7” 
find it gi iven n even the twelve pages it receives ewish history to. mati ho the pure 
* re. Another chapter on the role of religion in ower of the ancient Greeks and Hi ndus. 


4 the family is of special merit. Re ligi ‘on is shov vn much for sheer brains. W hen it comes to art istic 


of the mos forceful controls in society, talents, the Mexicans, the Negroes, the Wels | 


th attitude of the fami’ y toward re! igi ious and nt, are ‘mor | 


training- whatever the part icu! ar 
“cially signific ant. The two chapters on family British and Scandin: avian peoples, 


bility and migration (involving g also a discussion — cand st uch small Latin-American nations as Cov: 
of housing needs) make another contribution in me — Rica aA Uruguay have the Je ws greatly ou: 
an area too much eglected by most texts classed.” The author himself tonished 
In all, the book makes a distinct ‘ceotribation. to. discov er the extent to which he de preciate: 
to the field. It ‘make no effort to provide all the cultural achievements of the Jewish peop: 
personal counseling: which some- students order to argue a point of view which my 
want, for such 1 material is in ot he otherwise be inte rpreted as an overglorificatio 
of his own people. 


niversi ity Nebras 


‘= 


_ book too large. It is a good book, full of sound - 


E. BABER Rouge: ‘Baive 


Pomona C ollege 346 Pp. $4.00 
1909 ‘Fre ud re tn invita 
Jew in Our Day. By Wa \LDO FRANK. om Clark ‘Univers ity, on the occasion of the 
rk: Duell, 


4 


S Sloan, and Pearce, 1944. 2sth anni versary of its founding, to deliver 
ries of lectures on the “new ps sychology.” 
‘This volur ne is a collection of essays pidblieched that time, though 1 not immedi: ately” id re at ter 
ov over a period of years in various popular jour- _ psychoanalysis swept certain social at as of ths 


The author | onsiders the book to. have count ry, so that durin th "20s it beca 
_ unity only insofa the essay | reflect his ob- of the popular controvers ies as well as one 0! 


servations on the growing crisis of the Jew. To the: indulgences of the emanci pated. The {2c 
this intoxicating product was purv eved in 


the ociologist, they will repres ent a _congeries that 


? 
of speculations and phil osoph' zings ofa Jewish the ‘int tel! ectual speakeas sies” Greenwich Vi 


int ntel! ectual and publicist who has veered from lage did not favor a sym; patheti c estimate of 

state. marginality to a strong ident ification | significance many serious students. 

“how ver, now elap: ed and 


with ‘Jewish ide, ording to the author, 


“the Jew, w hether or not he wills it or likes it or aa hor of thi s ‘monograph assumes that the 


i” knows | it, is born with a collective respons ibility episode | can now be calmly a and seriously assess 
of millennial Israel. withi n him.” The o only pos- for its nature and influence. 
sible program left for the Jew is for Israel to misint er} yreta: 


“re forge: in ‘it with the 


he 
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artistic 


the the interest this pr 


In 


- sents al an abstract, conci ise rather than exhaustive 


ee to all except ich should be a 


os and ‘30s which in turn are more intensely 


the “case studies” of such literary 
Sher- 


“men as James Joy ‘ce, Thomas Mann, and 


fusely documented work lies in the collection of : 

concrete data illustrat ing, and leading to gen- 
e ons on, 
era! ‘izati 


the of 


this concept t takes on mean! ings in every 


case. For influence is never uni iform total, 
it is 
unilateral, but reciprocal; it is not autonomous — 


but always variable and fragmentary: 


mon inter 


is shown how : 
it is y se 


— 


“he sets: out to “study the processes of -_inter- 
personal relations in the Kvutza. He finds that 
cooperative undertakings consist both of “se 

mental” 


me embers associate to satisfy like interests, such 
consumers’, producers’, marketing, 
and p ss 
“operation, « on the other hand, is based upon con 
and excludes economic ¢ competi 
of the same group. In seg- 
mental cooperation, there may be competition in 


certain lines of activit T he Pales tinian Kv 


sents a form of com] srehensive 
pe rhaps synthesized in the statement: “ 
ral to work according 
take no 


and intrinsic, but absorbs the flavor of the social — dea 


setting. It may t be negative as in the case of D. 


H. Lawrence, or positive and direct as in the th 
case of the more restrained 


‘Thomas Mann 
(Magi i Mo untai in), and take extreme forms, 
em! barrassing to serious Freudians, 
realism, or in the “stream of unconsciousness” 


of Gertrude Stein and James | joy ce ( Finnegan’s 


thor's | 
is quite objective. The author's 


pt ance pe Freudian theories is not evident 
does not obtrude to 


study ‘wil prol yab'y repe nt 


lightly tossed aspersions which at some time or New 
other he has undoubtedly made on the subject. Company, 1944 

Sass ‘y be doubted that the influence of Fre 


5 perva asive as the author sometimes im-_ 
but that its was an 
Ovoc 
‘qustioned. 


Wok: The ‘Dryden 1 
192 pp. ‘$3000 


depression ‘years in the U nited States new econom} c sy stem to Te ace the 


ton one of the most absorbing of hi human ex- 


in 


've or a which Infield | so in movements: in general, 


vo! ume unde r rev: Using \ ‘on 
Becker’ 


& Associ ative 


: as follows: 


construction. 


for 


in his chapters: and Dilemmas” and 
and Dissociative As pects.” The 
ca ch. the clear analysis, | and conci 


of | 


Social-Economic By Harry W 


otk: Thoma Y. Crowell 
The sub title of this book gi 
of its nature than the title. The former enh 
0 An Historical and Comparative S1 
vey of Socialism, Communism, Co-operation 
Utopianism; and Other S ystems ¢ of Re form and 
- Most of the history is E uro- 
pean but other “countries are inc ‘uded 
survey. It is designed to give students some 


acquaintance with the theories, programs 


goals: of the v arious movements whi ch reject. 
the existing order and advocate ‘some kind of 
capital is stic 


anal ysis of og of 


: larger theoretical, abstract framework of soci ial 


as. Jer rome, Davis 


n years ago. In 


of action patterns” as a gui ide, 


' (partial) and “comprehensive” (all-in a 
operation, By segmental is meant that | 


coope ratives. Comprehens ive co- 


tion make this volume valuable con- 


§ 
| 
fis 
the 
volume consists of eleven chapters. It 
Is with the origin of the Kvutza and its 
Dutct lopment. Of especial sociological interest are $ 
e chapters on “Social Control,” “The Way 
ved if 4 
prets 


te 


= 


~ 


Sem 
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AN soci LOGICAL AL 


The is divide d into parts, the titles 
A of which further indicate its scope. The titles of to the ge neral soci alist program, — 
several parts, together the number. of Such is the content of the book. Its v wil! | 
in round numbers, devoted to each are as vary, of course, with the reader's needs. It 
follows: P art x Utopianis sm and Its Precursors, intended to” serve as a textbook for classroom | 
20 pages; Part I, Marxism, 50 pages; ened use. From it students venta be able to get ar 
Ill, Ot her Schools 
pages ; Part IV, Communism, 130 pages; much in an area of So 
a V, Socialist Movements in Various Lands, 150° 
pages; I art V I, Recent Socialist Thought, 
pages; Part VII, Consumer Co- operation and i pry ive den an: con- 
_ Miscellaneous: Movements, 65 pages; P art: = Ill, ception of a revolution in thought, a great gen- 
ontributions- of Various Social. and Economic ¢ eral_m which important: factor 


pages. A Bibliography “a shaping the world. 


by ch lapters, completes the volume. It is To those” readers” are already familie 
with the history of the ‘socialis t movements the 


- apparent ‘that only those economic and social | 
fall roughly within the first half of the book will, be refreshing but 
- cialist tradition or are related to it are included. new. To such per rsons” the most valuable parts 
Some further details from the subdivisions of are the chapters on Russia and those summariz 
the book will make the picture clearer. In Part I ing ‘socialist thought | in the riod between the 
the conventional 1 references to the War is able to have the vs 
Pp rophets, literary utopias from Plato to modern” 
times, Robert Owen, French Utopians, and ate. On 
_ few of the utopian communities established i ization, 
United States. These are he achieves main goal, the 
are apparently be suggestive 
only. Part II introduce “scientific” social- . 
is m and gives an account of the life and work poe ii WALTE 
< of Marx. From a brief analysis of the theories of W ‘ashington University 
Marx emerge the “three cornerstones of Marxian 
theory,” namely, the economic int 
history, the theory of the class and the ii Asia 
theory” of ic value, Part III, covering the period a 


“ious movements in all brought to 
might differ wit th Laidler as to organ- 
selection of materials, and ev: 


y No AS 


Hen y ‘Holt and ‘Comp 
from 1880 to 1914, traces the socialist move- 00. (Issue d under the auspics 


ouncil, Institute of Pacif 


“ments in ‘Germany, including the “revisionist” 
dissent from Marx, Fabianism and Guild Social- 


is sm in England and Syndicalism in France. In is a a summary of population 
Part IV the scene shifts to Russia for a history Asia, first as to before the War, then as affect! 


of the C ommunist movement up to the present by the War and a discussion of the matter a 
owe . Part V resumes the history of the socialist “relate ‘d to after the War conditions, It is an 
and labor party movements western Europ authoritative and invalus ible work on migration: 

and England and adds accounts of similar move- _ Particularly needed and deserving care ful : study 

~ ments in all other nations where such movements America has slowly come to realize its inescap 
have appe eared. With ‘the historical and descrip- — able destiny as a Pacific power and as as such mus 
tive material out of the way, Part V summar izes next seek to unders stand Asia, There two- y-thirds 

a body of theoretical n material which. appeared i in the: world’s people live, broken into f four 

1 the United States between the more or less distinct regions and types—I ndia, 

_ At least three factors stimulated i including the islands China, 


. writers directly; namely: Russia, totalitarianism, . ind Asiatic Russia. Between these appe endages to 
and the great. depression. Also, the as some the Tibetan pl: ateau, there has been a constan' 
esponse to the impact of the social and psy he iatecchon ange of population and culture, partict: 


ogical sciences upon certain socialist larly from the tips. Each ch ange of cial con: 
atly influe need these popul ation 


the imme nsity of 
“the mos 
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of Thought (1880-1914), 1 o e xcellent- picture of these vario us movements 
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-Orles me After thi ar an a 

and conflicting theories. This digest 1s one of movements. Alter an am 

most important parts of the book. The chap- population readjustments w editor 


ue wil! 
ie t is 


sroom 
get an 


me nts, 


REVIEW 


specially of 


fright ening task that ver or 
work includes 

impossible even to indicate tal in a review 
It does show, however, that our ‘conventional of ‘makes its bid for 
picture of the Asiatic populat ion situation Since is de ‘in 


inadequate. First, Asiatics dislike each ot her in 
the th we often dislike” other 
_pology Today.” 


and for the same motives (difference as accurate, Or one call it 


” 


te 


economic competition, color, odor, etc.). Second, Culture in W orld Pe rspective.” Ce rtainly the 


contrary to the ge neral idea, within each region — editor would be the first to admit that not all i 
population tends to be maldistributed so that the science of man i touched upon here; 


those of heavy concentration of population are — would also. agree that not all that i is here put down 
oft en paired with others untouched (at 


Is § ience; some of it ‘is opinion; :: ‘some of it i 


by human hands. (Java vs. Sumatra; heer propaganda; much ‘it ne eds 


- Me ‘nam (Chaophy a) Valley, Thailand vs. Korat: arification before it is admitted to the purified ‘. 
plateau; uzon Vs indanao; Honshu vs. Ho —Tealms of cie nce 
lateau; L s. Mindanao; Honshu vs, Hok- realms of science. — 
kaido; I eping-Shi inghai region vs. ~Manchukuc r ‘need | any 
lower vs, upper Y angtze Kiang valley; lower vs. plicatior that ‘this may be a “bid for the place 
‘upper Trraw: addy v alley, etc.). Three, these in- commonly assigned to sociology. These two fields 
equities arise because mass movements of popu- — been on aa ser and closer together: for fe 
lation are “not to the uncultivated fringe” but 
increasingly the other way, contrary to most “field | in om study of culture, the basic ‘analysis 
theories about As sia. ‘This occurs ‘much that h the sociologists have Blee fully and 
peoples of today do not even know the values 1 fr . 
of the hack regions. (M: any of the great Asiatic tainly the sociologi st will ome the: peter 
civilizations: of the past were located these “vie 4) that ‘No | trespassing” igns are ( out 
backward regions of today _ Ceylon, Korat Pla- of date, for he will find this a mez 
teau, Hi ndu- civilizations what is now Fre nch nourishing, sus taining, and s stimulating. 
Indo-Chins a jungle. Fou ourth, the problem here are altogether twenty-one . chapte rs 
the W ar (implied < all through the work) will be twenty-two different authors, beg ginning with the 
at least of a triple nature —popul: ition control i in poe: s analysis of the field of anthropology anc 
some regions, ‘interchange between ¢ cultures in ending with Grayson Kirk’s udy of th he inter- 
others, and development of the “backwa “relations of war, nationalism, a1 


gions’ ’ within each culture, a, er sm. In between are three chapter 
f the many things done by the profession: il racial themes followed, by six de 


social scie ntist du during periods” of crises, nothing _ its meaning, changes, transfer, and 


contributes more, harms. less, than the p pati ient pe rsonality. In the ne xt chapter on ’ 
uncovering of the new facts necessary for the ‘sources, 
y 


¢ 
ty in ‘its aye forthcoming conva- 


the ‘acific Rel: itions to know 


sO me 


mention. We esterner, cm in name and issues. e then n come to five chapters on 
rn provinces of China? Any book on Asia ought ton e co ; 


lority problems, in the course of which Ray- 
a simple. ‘geographic chart for each chapter oat mond Kennedy pays his respects to the Britis he 

“ARLE C. ZIMMERMAN colonial administration, Julian H. Steward 


Harvard Manuel Gamio write instructively on the 


changes s of the Indian population: of the 
The Science of Man in the World Crisis. Edited Ameri: cas and Indianist policies, Felix | M. Kee- 
PH Linton. New Y Colum! via Uni- sing ‘sets forth the us ses of ant hropology to the 


ty Press, 1945. oo. and incidentally to the 


is is cle; ambitious tite and 
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ae 
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them 
rephrase the title as ““Anthro- t 
s. It is i 
t gen — 
lactor 4 | > 
mill 
miliar 
‘ 
ees tion of power is determined by the location of 
tons coal deposits. Then follows Karl Sax’s acute dis- 
tudy cussion of certain population matters, including 
rds 
hi 
hina. 
stant 
ation at — 
me editor tells us that “the time would seem to be classification makes the population of India a My ry a a 


= 


| 


> 


“minor ity group and the ng he attaches to a this could not eesti of races of men. Surely 
“dominant ethnic minority” 356) is not cannot conclude from this that any brain 

y poli- e as good as any other. It is one thing to show thi: 


clear. His enthusiasm for Russia’s mi inority 
cies, however, shines crystal clear. The next three all races are alike and qui‘e another to show 


and las t of the in be tween chapt ers deal wi th that they ey, whether in relatively pur € state or 
sarch prob! ems: Carl C. Taylor. outlines the | _ jin their various mixtures, are equal in cultural 
progress in community, es specially rural commu- capi acity. ‘Krogman’s statement (p. 41) that all 
nity, research; John Dol urd presents cogent races are go per cent alike in basic physical 
theory of how new habits are acquired; and P aul characteristics and differ only in 10 per cent is 
zZars sfeld and Genevieve Knupfer relate com- admittedly largel y -Tthetorical; the fact is that 

nicati ons research to international co opera- “the number of actua ly - known identical genes is 

. Thus, in spite of several changes of dire —_ very tiny . but we do know that gene substitu 

he book has an over-all unity ‘not usually” tions are of rather ‘frequen t occurrence. More. 
s tained i in such symposia due to the retention of ove Tr, biology is replete v with | illustration of 

culture as the central theme. = where a single mutation may result in striking | 
G Obvi iously one cannot write. in this brief : space , alteration of trai ts. We mig ght well for . a time 
oa criti ique of so much basic material, even if | dispense with | the numerous obiter - dicta that | 
hanes tien gl obs scurit ¥ have cre pt into the inv estigation of the cultural 

capacities of diffe rent br ranches of the human 
family on the ground that the data are not yet 
Jus ant this term to solution. Assertions of inferiority a te 

arly stated and its meaning continually so tied up with the present distributi ion of po 

‘The reader seems to be chasing litical and economic power and assertions o! 
around. a circle: Culture are imbued with the striv! ings of 


elated to basic: 


‘from the of democratic th 
but this reader confesses. himself baffled. question of of quali ality of capacity has nothing wha. 
are, ever r to do with: ‘political and economic rights 
king. Shapi ro = Soe ‘ologists will find the chapt ers deali ing with 
an y cl clear and discriminating dis- cul ture of great. value. They, are all excel! ent. 
cussion of human biology and its social im- theory of systematically develope’ 
plications in which he holds a judicial balance | 2 by Dollard is imp! licit also in the chapt ers by 
bet tween racialists and culturists. Krogman dis- his Yale colleagues, Kennedy and Murdock. By 
cusses race with scientific discernment, only to_ and large ‘this. work seems likely to become 
into logical and sentime something of a landmark. It gives anthropology? 


verbiage on the final _ Klineberg continues’ new personality from the st: indpoints of both th | : 


his nen, even going to the extreme of de- academic and the lay publics. lf this is the first 
«  aying any relation between structure and func bid for recognition a as the synthes sizing science of 
_ tion within ‘ ‘the normal range of human phy sical man. fet s have the second as soon as adv 
characteris tics.’ He s seems, however, to get into” 
some logical contradiction _by admitting that 


breeds of dogs may di ffer mental traits, but 


BO OK NO 


le America. The History, Contributions and heen roblems and shifting group p relations: 
Present Proble ms of Our Racial and Nat ional among the 30-odd- ‘contributors can be found | 
Minorities. By Francis J. Brown and names which | were, not included in the origins 
JosepH SLaBey Roucek. New York: Prentice mos sters | 
“Rall, Inc., 1 17 pp. $3.75. comp! letely rewritten and brought up 
This book is the new edition of Our ‘Rac? ‘al date. It is the " authors’ purpose to show that 


| ional _Minoritie whi ch appeared the war has br rede finition 


n. Sev ers. break many of the bastions of group 
interaction. One for fer de- 
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ment 
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nation; 
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Surely caluate the structure ‘na function of mi 


rainisB no: y groups, but the number of minorities 
w that described and the amount of m: terial covered 
shoe cou'd be included only at the sacrifice of 
ate orf necessarily lengthy on. ti 1e An rican Prison’ 


Cov vering the Y ears 1935-1943 Inclusive. 
Com; viled HERMAN New 
ri 


ha 
at Der m sation of W artime Co 


1Vsical 
ysical JouNn MAvrice CL. ark. New 
ent is 
Graw Hill Book Co., 14 
bibliogr: 
nes is third in the series of of analy: ses by the 
nes thor covering the materials mentioned in the title. 
book centers on 

on of dea need for post war economic controls, becaus ‘Extsw 

riking “not even the forthcoming demand for durable 

time soods will suffice to furn'sh am; ple emp'oyment. 

that Recommendations are made for a gradual dis- little vo'ume is s devoted primari!) 

tural banding of some of the wart ime contro! and for analysis of of one adju- tment in 
tuman possib’ government and pr rivate ¢ contro is payme nts in the international ¢ economy. 


small country exporting un to 40 per cent 


tending over the long run in such at rea as pro duc- 
yroduction during the 1930’ (p. 


tion and materials, transportation, manpower, her annual | 


"wages, prices, s, cr edit, ‘ “healthy competition,” and offers the author an unusual opportunity | to nee 


int ernational economic relations Most of the the Dep ‘ession in forc'ng 

alternative methods of control suggested are not , small r nation from a fairly typical colonial 

economy toa posit! greater indey nendence. 


readily reconci! led to the conclu ling statement 
‘that “our economy is. not a ‘condition in Although the anal ysis is primarily economic, 
“ soci iologists interested in the influence of a par- 


ch it cane afford to ign ignore unconve entional 


ticular economic structure on the overall s 
organization of people will find in 


mon 1 Interest i in Internat tional 
analy sis mi ght 


luman 
ye 


e848 = 
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ation. J. B. and A. 


Montreal: Int ernational Labour 


ook is a pr product of a desire on the E duc ational. 


ional Labo ice to. 
e I t ye b Off ES t opp, 


er a service by -publishi ng a simp! e state 
ment of benefits to be d deriv ed from inte rnational 
trade i in the conditions of the modern world and 
of the ways in which these benefits might be 

without endangering the economic de- 
velopment and full employment on which social 


security and higher living | standards mi ight = = tors, describes “the drift toward the federal 
rat¢ scribes > t y 2 
zation 0 of ‘education in the United States” (p. 7) 


Economics, in the Univ tv of California and a = ts fut 1; f f Jeral ticir 

and suggests futui re policy for federal participa-— 

Associate Director of the vision of E conomics 
in education. 


3 his pamphlet et published unde 

Sor ‘ship of the Problems and Policies Committee 
of the American Council on Education and the 

smcncags Educational Policies Commission of the N: ational 

Education Association of the U nited States 

e An merican Association of School Admi inis- 
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and History of the Carnegie E ndowment for 
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